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@vitorial 
RESOLUTIONS AT THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


Certain resolutions brought in by the committee on resolu- 
tions at the last day of the annual conference had more than a 
local significance and should, it has seemed to us, be spread before 
all our members and readers of the Journal. Following is in 
large part the substance of the committee’s report: 

We, the members of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, in our sixteenth annual meeting assembled, desire to express our 
grateful appreciation of the efforts of the Local Committee of Arrangements 
in contributing so generously to the success and the pleasure of our meeting 
in Cleveland; 

to the teachers of classics of the city of Cleveland for the pleasant reception 
at the Hotel Cleveland and the opportunity afforded by it for renewal of 
fellowships; 

to the president and faculty and governing board of Western Reserve 
University for their cordial welcome in extending to us the open hospitality 
of their halls and entertaining us so pleasantly at luncheon on Friday and to 
the citizens of Cleveland for the delightful luncheon given on Saturday; 

to the director and trustees of the Cleveland Museum of Art for the 
courtesy extended to our members to visit their splendid Museum and make 
use of their excellent auditorium, for generously providing the staging for the 
Latin play, for the dinner given to the officers, past and present, the mem- 
bers of the local committee, and participants in the program of the meeting, 
and for the delightful reception of Friday evening; 

to the Cleveland School of Art for the privilege of visiting, under the 
gracious guidance of its director, that promising and progressive institution 
and for their generous service in painting the scenes for the production of the 
Latin play; 
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to the teachers and students of the Latin department of Oberlin College 
for the rare enjoyment provided by their admirable rendering and presenta- 
tion of the Mostellaria of Plautus; 

to our untiring and, unfortunately, retiring secretary-treasurer, whose 
self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the Association during these last 
five years—years of unusual difficulty and depression for humanitarian studies, 
years, a generous part of which he also dedicated to the national service, years 
in which amid the changing of administrative officers he has given continuity 
and stability to our work—to him we would render a special tribute of grate- 
ful appreciation. 

We desire also to record our sense of personal and professional loss in the 
untimely death of our colleague, Professor Edwin Fay, professor of Latin in 
the University of Texas, an effective teacher, a worker of infinite painstaking, 
a productive scholar, a generous co-laborer in the cause of classical culture. 





A CLASSICAL MEETING RALLIES TO THE JOURNAL 


At the classical section meeting of the Educational Conference 
of Academies and High Schools in relation with the University 
of Chicago, on May 14, the lecture hall of Classics Building was 
well filled with an audience of about one hundred and twenty- 
five persons, all, with very few exceptions, students or teachers of 
Latin. Registration cards were given to each, calling for name, 
address, and position as teacher. During the meeting the cause 
of the Classical Association and the Journal was presented and 
teachers were urged to support them both for the sake of the 
cause and especially for the sake of their own work. All present 
were asked to state on the registration card their attitude toward 
the Association. The results of the canvass are both interesting 
and encouraging. One hundred and seventeen persons returned 
the cards. Of these, fifty-five were members of the Classical 
Association, twelve were advanced classical students in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; of the remaining fifty, twenty-five announced 
their intention of joining the Association, while the remaining 
twenty-five (all Latin teachers but four) made no statement of 
intention. It is to be hoped that this last item does not mean 
that there is any teacher of Latin who is willing to do without the 
help of an organization of his fellow-teachers and a monthly visit 
with those who have produced something of help to him worthy 


of publication. 























QUINTILIAN, THE SCHOOLMASTER’ 


By Gorpon J. Larnc 
University of Chicago 

There is a touch of modernity at the very beginning of Quin- 
tilian’s work on education, for we learn there that it was only 
through the importunity of a publisher that he was finally induced 
to give ittothe world. The publisher’s name was Tryphon, known 
to us also from passages’ in Martial’s Epigrams. Quintilian had 
written his twelve books and adressed them to his friend Marcellus. 
They were the product of two years’ work after he had retired 
from active teaching. But he was not satisfied with them. Appar- 
ently, like many a professor since his time, he found, when he 
began to write a book on his special subject, that he did not know as 
much about it as he had supposed. There appeared here, there, 
and everywhere black spots of ignorance, the existence of which 
he had not suspected in all the years he had lectured to large 
and enthusiastic classes. He himself tells us that the two years 
which he spent on the work had been devoted not so much to 
the labor of writing as to research and the perusal of authors 
who, he adds with a note of pardonable weariness, are almost 
innumerable. And so he intended to delay publication. In expla- 
nation of his intention he quotes Horace’s injunction to authors 
in the Ars Poetica not to publish till the ninth year after composi- 
tion—advice which he seems to have taken seriously. But Tryphon 
had heard of the work and gave him no peace till he consented to 
its issue. The Roman publisher seems to have used an argument 
that is frequently employed by members of his profession in our 
own time. For he assured Quintilian that a world of readers 
was waiting for the appearance of the work, and that their demands 
were so insistent that they should no longer be gainsaid. Doubt- 
less he enlarged upon the desperate need of just such a book as 


t Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Cleveland, April 1, 1920. 
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this; pointed out the baleful tendencies of contemporary methods 
of instruction; descanted on the worthlessness of much that was 
being written by half-baked educationists and distributed by 
third-rate publishing houses; emphasized the long-felt want of an 
authoritative work; drew attention, with all that shrinking modesty 
for which the modern representatives of his calling are so justly 
famous, to the fact that his was the only publishing house in Rome 
that could issue the work in a format and calligraphy worthy of 
the epoch-making character of its contents and the eminence of 
its author; and closed his argument, the interview, and the con- 
tract by a masterly demonstration that his house alone was in a 
position, by reason of its unrivaled sales-organization, its close 
contact with the schools of rhetoric, and its agencies throughout 
the Empire, to put the book into the hands of all teachers, not 
only in Rome and Italy, but also in Gaul and especially Spain, 
the author’s native province. In any case, whatever the arguments 
he used, Quintilian hearkened to his words of guile and the /nstitutio 
Oratoria was published. 

Another cause seems to have contributed to the author’s final 
decision to publish. For he states in his Preface that two books 
on the art of rhetoric were already in circulation under his name, 
though they had not been written by him. One of these was 
brought out by some enterprising youths, who after inducing Quin- 
tilian to give them a two-day conference wrote down the sub- 
stance of his remarks and published it in his name. The other 
book was compiled by students who made their lecture notes the 
basis of the volume. It was not a case of pirating. Quintilian 
himself says that their act was due to excessive fondness for him. 
Perhaps there was a little impatience on their part. If the pro- 
fessor was so slow in publishing that doubt began to arise whether 
he would ever publish at all, they decided it was wise to force the 
issue. One cannot but marvel at the high standard of attentive- 
ness in the classroom, and the amazing quality of the lecture notes 
that made such a result possible. But even the best students 
may sometimes get strange things into their notebooks, and if one 
reads between the lines of Quintilian’s comments on these publi- 
cations, he finds that the professor had gasped in dismay at some 
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of the statements attributed to him, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that, if books were to be published in his name, it would be 
better on the whole for him to write them himself. 

In our own time members of the teaching profession may be 
divided into two classes: (1) those who believe in indirect teach- 
ing and (2) those who hold that only direct teaching is effective. 
The first class consists of those who maintain that power gained 
in one study or phase of a study may be transferred to another; 
while in the second class are found those who insist that the only 
way to attain efficiency in a subject is to study that subject. 
Practically all of us who are classical teachers are advocates of 
indirect teaching. We take the position that students who have 
taken a stiff course in Latin or Greek have acquired a mental 
training that enables them to grapple effectively with knotty 
problems of law or medicine or administration or business of any 
kind. With good reason we push our argument even farther than 
this: we point out that the study of Latin enormously facilitates 
the acquirement of French, Italian, and Spanish, and contributes 
largely to command of English. We do not of course base our 
claims on the indirect method alone. We are quick to point out 
that a vast amount of the material that our students handle is 
of direct service in any career which they may subsequently 
follow. But on the whole classical teachers as a group are among 
the strongest advocates of the value of indirect teaching. The 
drift of the curriculum in general, however. both in our schools and 
colleges, tends the other way. The boy who is destined for 
business is plunged as soon as possible into the commercial course; 
the one who is to become a physician is drafted into the science 
courses, and so on. Anything that does not bear directly on a 
particular calling is coming to be regarded as useless lumber, 
contributing nothing to development—a waste of time and an 
impediment to progress. 

Like many others this is a very ancient educational contro- 
versy. It was an issue in Quintilian’s time, nor is there any 
doubt on which side he was. He makes it quite clear. His sys- 
tem, in its essential features, is based on indirect teaching, and, 
as you will remember, he is frequently cited in support of the 
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position taken by a majority of classical scholars. Cited too 
often perhaps. Without any disparagement of his theories of 
education, which are marked by an unusual degree of sound com- 
mon sense, we should not expose ourselves to the criticism of having 
made no advance in educational methods since the days of Quin- 
tilian. Education moves and we must move with it. In the 
main, his theory was sound, but he carried it to an extreme only 
justified by the standards of appropriateness and relevancy in 
oratory that obtained in the courts and forum of Rome in his 
day—standards very different from our own and in some respects 
distinctly less rigid. 

The most casual glance at the contents of his work on educa- 
tion shows how far he carried his theory of indirect teaching. For 
although the book is entitled The Education of an Orator it covers 
an infinitely wider field than the title implies. For his theory of 
the proper education of an orator includes practically the whole 
cycle of humane and scientific culture so far as it was organized 
at that time. And, though never an opponent of method, he 
places the main emphasis on substance—on a solid foundation of 
learning. How sharply drawn the educational issue was is indi- 
cated by the criticism to which his system was subjected. The 
advocates of direct teaching attacked it as cumbrous and old- 
fashioned. They spoke with the cocksureness and finality that 
almost always mark the utterances of those who take part in 
debates on educational questions, no matter on which side they 
are ranged. The critics seem to have been certain professors of 
rhetoric in Rome who offered young men short cuts to success 
at the Bar. These youths, firmly convinced of their own great 
oratorical ability and forensic effectiveness, were easily persuaded 
that there was no value in the long training in grammar, literature, 
and mathematics that Quintilian advocated. The critics said that 
his was not a practical system. But his answer was ready. “I 
do not claim,’’ he says (i. 10. 6), ‘“‘that geometry or music or the 
other studies which I shall discuss will make the perfect orator, 
yet these accomplishments will tend toward perfection.”” And he 
goes on to add that medicines are often composed of many and 
sometimes wholly different ingredients, from whose various quali- 
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ties there results a single compound which, though resembling 
no single one of them, draws its peculiar virtues from all. Is it 
any wonder then that eloquence, one of the greatest gifts given by 
the gods to men, should require the aid of many arts, which, even 
though they do not appear in the course of a speech, yet enrich 
it with a secret power? ‘‘But some men have been eloquent,” 
says the opponent of his theory, ‘‘without these arts.”’ ‘ True,” 
replies Quintilian, ‘‘but I want a perfect orator.’’ “They contrib- 
ute but little assistance,” retorts the doubter. ‘Yet,’ adds 
Quintilian, ‘“‘that which lacks even a little, can not be a whole; 
now it will be agreed that perfection is a whole, and, though the 
hope of it may be remote, it is our duty to attempt every means 
of attaining it. And why should our courage fail us? Nature does 
not forbid the formation of a perfect orator, and it is disgraceful 
to despair of what is possible.’”’ Some even ridiculed Quintilian’s 
ideas, as is seen from another passage (ii. 11.1-2). The trouble 
is, he goes on to show, that there are always some who by virtue 
of unusual natural gifts do attain success in oratory, and these 
have imitators who resemble them in carelessness of method but 
do not approach them in ability. The result is a lowering of 
standards all along the line. 

Quintilian would direct the education of an orator from his 
very infancy. Thus only, he maintains, is it possible to produce 
the perfect orator, from whom one requires not only consummate 
ability in speaking but symmetrically developed intellectual power. 
He must be such a man as may truly be called wise, not blameless 
in morals only (for that is not enough), but accomplished also 
in every branch of learning. 

That Quintilian is very much in earnest when he speaks of 
regulating education even from infancy is shown by the attention 
that he pays to the future orator’s nurse. It is doubtful, he inti- 
mates, if a man ever really recovers from the effects of an ungram- 
matical nurse. Errors of speech that he absorbs from her are 
deep-seated, and extremely difficult to get rid of. That her morals 
should be proper goes without saying; but that she should speak 
properly is of equal importance. It is she that the boy will hear 
first, it is her words that he will imitate. The school-teacher to 
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whom he subsequently goes should not be handicapped by being 
compelled to spend time in eradicating errors of this kind. In 
parents he sees another danger. If they are of scant education, 
the boy’s chances of attaining mastery of style are seriously dimin- 
ished. Quintilian’s position on the part which parents who are 
well educated themselves can play in the training of their children 
is precisely the same as that of the modern teacher. Not only 
fathers, he says, but mothers also can help to an astounding 
degree. Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, contributed greatly 
to their eloquence; Hortensia, daughter of Quintus Hortensius, 
proved by the telling qualities of the speech in which she pleaded 
before Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus for a remission of part of 
the tax laid upon matrons, that she was thoroughly competent 
to teach children how to speak. A third important element in 
a boy’s early life is his paedagogus, the slave whose special duty 
it is to attend him. The paedagogus, Quintilian insists, must 
be well educated and ready at all times to correct errors in grammar. 
When both nurse and parents are without education, much depends 
upon him. 

The thoroughness of our Roman schoolmaster’s methods in 
all this is striking. No detail escapes him. He talks of ‘‘the 
child’s mind” with a glibness that reminds one of a N.E.A. con- 
vention. He does not, however, pose as a pioneer in elementary 
education. He refers to the theories of Greeks who lived long 
before his time. His attitude is that of one who either chooses 
between methods advocated by different writers, or modifies the 
system of some predecessor in such a way as to adapt it to the 
circumstances of his own age. His opinions are singularly sane. 
In fact his whole discussion of elementary education reveals a 
soundness of judgment and a degree of common sense that alone 
are enough to account for his success as a teacher. His view 
on any pedagogic question almost invariably impresses us as the 
sensible one, and the problems on which he expresses himself are 
innumerable. He makes explicit or implicit reference to almost 
all the questions that are so warmly discussed by educationists 
today. Even the possibilities of the kindergarten had presented 
themselves to his mind. For in discussing (i. 1. 15-19) the question 
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of the age at which education should properly begin, he scouts 
the view of Hesiod and Eratosthenes that nothing should be 
attempted before the age of seven. Chrysippus’ view seems to 
him much better. This is that no part of a child’s life should be 
without instruction. Quintilian recognizes that the amount of 
information acquired in the first years is very small, but it con- 
stitutes a beginning. And there are certain methods specially 
appropriate for pupils of tender years; e.g., the practice of giving 
children, for the sake of stimulating their desire to learn, ivory 
copies of the letters of the alphabet to play with, or other ingenious 
devices that may arouse their interest.' It would of course, he 
argues, be folly to attempt to drive young children too hard or 
to exact a full complement of work from them. It is essential 
to take care that they shall not conceive a dislike for study; hatred 
of books, if once aroused, may persist long after the years of infancy. 
Their instruction should be an amusement to them. 

As has already been indicated, one of the interesting things 
about this book of Quintilian’s is the frequency with which we 
find in it expressions of opinion coinciding precisely with modern 
views. An example of this is found in his discussion of elemen- 
tary education. He says: 

I am discussing small points while elaborating my theory of the 
proper method of educating an orator. I feel that I am right in doing so. 
The infancy of the mind is as important as the infancy of the body and needs 
as much attention. The first rudiments should be taught by the most accom- 
plished teacher. It was for this reason that Philip, King of Macedonia, 
made Aristotle the tutor of young Alexander. And I am bound to say that 
if Alexander had been committed to my care, I should have deemed it my 
first duty to work out some new and shorter method of teaching him his 
letters.? 

In one matter pertaining to elementary education we find 
Quintilian protesting against the current method. This was the 
practice of teaching children the order of the letters of the alphabet 
before they learned their shapes. Such a method, he claimed, 
hindered their recognizing them. They should be taught the 
shapes and names of the letters at the same time. On the other 
hand he approves of the method by which the forms of the letters 


™See B. L. Ullman in The Classical Weekly, VII, 161-62. 21.1. 21-24. 
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are incised on a board, and the pupil made to pass his stilus along 
the grooves till he becomes familiar with their shape, and the 
muscles of the fingers are trained to make them quickly and 
correctly. He believes, moreover, that everyone should be taught 
to write a clear and legible hand. He has no sympathy with the 
attitude, so common among the upper classes in Rome, that to 
write a good hand was an accomplishment of negligible value. 

He discusses other points in elementary work. For learning 
syllables, he says there is noshort way. They must all be mastered; 
nor should the difficult ones be postponed. They must be repeated 
again and again and impressed upon the memory. From syllables 
the pupil will pass to words, and then he will learn to make phrases 
from words. The reading should at first be slow. If a boy is 
allowed to read fast, he will make mistakes. From the continual 
correction that this will involve he will lose confidence in himself, 
which is a state of mind that every skilful teacher will guard against. 
It is fatal to progress. 

All this shows how keenly interested in method Quintilian was. 
I emphasize this because some of those who have written on his 
theory of education, in dwelling on its tremendous range and the 
insistence on substance, have given the impression that he was 
opposed to method. I have heard classical scholars at conven- 
tions like this cite Quintilian in support of the contention that 
it is only knowledge of one’s subject, not method, that makes 
the successful teacher. Quintilian would have laughed at such a 
claim. He not only believed in method, but had a distinct flair 
for it. His position can be stated in a word: profound knowledge 
of the subject together with the very latest pedagogical methods. 

One of the devices which he favored will not be commended 
by all with abounding enthusiasm. For he definitely enjoins the 
use of moral maxims in the Roman copybooks. He says: 

Be sure that the lines which are set for imitation in writing do not contain 
useless sentences, but such as convey some moral instruction. The remem- 
brance of such admonitions will abide with the boy all through his life and 
will contribute to the formation of his character (i. 1. 35). 


They do abide, but whether they have a salutary effect on moral 
development may be questioned. The reaction from copybook 
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morality is sometimes severe. There is no reason for believing 
that Quintilian originated this device. It probably goes back to 
the first writing lesson that ever was devised. But he did favor 
it with high approval. 

He approved also of the great emphasis laid upon exercising 
the memory, which from the beginning was one of the most notable 
features of Roman education. He advocated memorizing long 
passages from the poets, and in addition to this he thought boys 
should be trained to repeat quickly and without halt or hesitation 
sentences consisting of words containing combinations of sounds 
especially difficult to pronounce in sequence. Only in this way, 
it was believed, could an orator attain that clearness of articula- 
tion which Roman standards of rhetoric demanded. 

Quintilian’s views on spelling are of interest. He declares 
himself (i. 7. 28) in favor of a phonetic system. Yet he does not 
advocate phonetic spelling so unreservedly as is generally sup- 
posed. He asks: 

What shall I say of words that are written otherwise than as they are 


pronounced? For example the abbreviation of Gaius is C. Moreover, in 
our pronunciation of columna and consules we disregard the letter ‘n.’ 


And adds: 


There are many other examples of this kind, but I fear that those 
which I have mentioned have exceeded the limits of so unimportant a sub- 
ject. On all such points let the teacher use his own judgment. For myself 
I think that all words (unless custom has ordered otherwise) should be spelled 
in conformity with their sound. 


That this passage shows that Quintilian regarded phonetic spell- 
ing as the ideal system can hardly be disputed. But his approval 
of it is distinctly qualified by the words “‘ unless custom has ordered 
otherwise.”’ For custom could be urged in defense of the weirdest 
examples of orthographical aberration. The question, however, 
was not so serious for the Romans as it is for us, Latin being 
in the main phonetic. 

Another problem to which Quintilian devotes some attention 
is the relative effectiveness of instruction at home and instruction 
in a school. This was a subject warmly debated in Rome. We 
know that many disapproved of schools. They claimed that 
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their moral atmosphere, when attended by a large number of boys, 
was distinctly bad; that even a boy who at home was of super- 
angelic character was speedily corrupted by association with 
vicious schoolfellows. They argued also that it was impossible 
for a teacher in a school, where the number of students was large, 
to give a boy that individual attention which was essential to 
progress. Quintilian meets both these charges. He admits that 
boys’ morals sometimes are corrupted in the schools of Rome, but 
he believes that they are quite as often vitiated at home. The 
private tutor himself may be of bad character, and house slaves 
into whose company the boy educated at home is sure to be 
thrown are very often vicious. In fact, he continues, boys too 
often carry into the schools the immorality they have seen at 
home. Then follows a somewhat lurid picture of a certain class 
(and according to Quintilian not a small class) of Roman homes 
(i. 2. 6). 

We ourselves corrupt the morals of our children. We enervate their 

very infancy with luxuries. That soft nurture which we call indulgence 
weakens all the powers both of body and mind.... . We form the palate 
of children before we form their pronunciation. They grow up in sedan 
chairs; if they put foot to the ground, they cling to the attendants who sup- 
port them on each side. We are delighted if they say anything shocking. 
Expressions that would not be tolerated from the effeminate youth of Alex- 
andria, we hear from them with a smile and a kiss. Nor is this surprising; 
we have taught them; they have heard such language from ourselves. They 
see our mistresses; every dining-room rings with immoral songs; things 
shameful to mention are seen by them. From such practices springs habit. 
The unfortunate children learn these vices before they know that they are 
vices. 
It is the home, he concludes, that should be reformed; if that 
is done, the tone of the schools will soon improve. Such is his 
discussion of that question so dear to the hearts of many school 
men of our own day—the question of family influence and the 
co-operation that the home should give the school. 

To the other charge brought against schools, that the pupils 
did not receive the individual attention requisite for rapid prog- 
ress, you must already have divined what Quintilian’s answer 
would be. You will recall that he spent the greater part of his 
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professional career in lecturing to large classes of students, and 
it was in this contact with many minds that he delighted. And 
so he declares himself in favor of school instruction. He thinks 
it is absurd to avoid schools. What a parent should do is to choose 
among them. 

Furthermore, one who is being educated to be an orator must 
become accustomed from his boyhood to association with his 
fellows; it is not good for him to be kept at home. Such a course 
may make a boy a recluse; and a recluse is not likely to succeed 
as an advocate. At school, moreover, friendships are formed 
that sometimes last even to old age; for to have participated in 
the same studies forms a bond not unlike that made by initiation 
into the same sacred rites. Add to this that at home a boy can 
learn only what he himself is taught; but at school he can acquire 
also what others are taught. He will daily hear many things 
commended, many things corrected; the idleness of a fellow- 
student, when reproved, will be a. warning to him; the industry 
of another, when praised, will be a stimulus; emulation will be 
excited by praise; and he will think it a disgrace to be inferior 
to boys of his own age, and an honor to surpass his seniors. All 
these matters stimulate the mind, and though ambition itself be 
a vice, yet it is often the parent of virtues. 

He continues: 

I remember a practice that was observed by my teachers, not without 
advantage. Having divided us into classes, they assigned us our order in 
speaking according to our respective ability. Judgment was pronounced 
on our performance and great was the strife among us for distinction; but 
to take the head of the class was the supreme honor. Nor was judgment 
given on our achievements only once; the thirtieth day brought the van- 
quished an opportunity of trying again. Thus he who was successful did 
not relax his efforts, while shame incited the unsuccessful to retrieve his honor. 


And he states his opinion that this method furnished a stronger 
stimulus to the study of eloquence than the exhortations of pre- 
ceptors, the watchfulness of paedagogi, or the wishes of parents. 
Here we have an ancient precedent for the familiar practice of 
going up and down in class, which, whatever its ultimate origin, 
doubtless came down to our schools from the Roman system. 
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There is, in Quintilian’s opinion, still another reason why the 
school is better than the private tutor. The teacher himself, when 
he has but one pupil, cannot feel the same degree of energy and 
spirit in speaking as when he is stimulated by a great crowd of 
hearers. Eloquence is largely a state of mind. Besides, a certain 
resentment is felt at being called upon to exert the power of elo- 
quence, acquired by so much labor, for the benefit of one hearer; 
in such a situation the teacher is ashamed to elevate his style 
above the level of ordinary conversation. He asks us to imagine 
an orator haranguing one person; to picture the gestures, the 
physical exertion, and the emotional stress of a speaker addressing 
a single auditor. Such an orator would seem to be affected with 
something like madness. There would be no eloquence in the 
world if we were to speak with only one person at a time. Quin- 
tilian, long accustomed to a crowded room, could not, with any 
degree of contentment, imagine himself drooping in his professorial 
chair with but a single stodgy student sulking on a lonely bench 
before him. 

When the student passed from the primary to the secondary 
school, he was given systematic training in literature, history, 
mathematics, and other branches. A smattering of these he had 
already had in the lower school. He had even begun Greek 
there, as we see from i.1.12. Quintilian indeed preferred that 
a boy should begin with the Greek language, on the ground that 
he would acquire Latin anyway, even if measures were taken 
to prevent him. Moreover Greek, as the source of so much in 
Latin literature and life, was indispensable for every educated 
man. Yet Quintilian seems to have thought that the study of 
Greek was sometimes carried too far. He objected to the com- 
mon practice of making boys study and speak Greek exclusively 
for a long period. He was of the opinion that this frequently 
resulted in a faulty pronunciation of Latin, and insisted that 
Latin should be begun not long after Greek, and from that time 
the two should be studied side by side. 

When he describes the method used by the grammaticus in 
conducting a class in poetry, we find ourselves on very familiar 
ground. The passage might have been written by a modern 
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author after a visit to a twentieth-century Latin classroom. I 
myself have suffered under the system he describes and have in 
turn meted out suffering of the same kind to others. As we read 
his pages, we realize vividly that the form of our recitation-exercise 
is of ancient and honorable ancestry. He says: 

In lecturing on the poets the teacher must attend also to minor points. 
For instance, in discussing a verse, he should call on the students to specify 
the parts of speech, and any irregularities of meter that may occur, and make 
them point out barbarisms or solecisms. 


He does not advocate this method from any desire to criticize the 
poet or disparage his work, but he believes that it is excellent 
training for the boys. He would drill them also in all kinds of 
tropes and figures, and would point out the poet’s skill or lack of 
skill in the arrangement of the different parts of his work. To 
all this he would add analysis of the character of the chief per- 
sonages in the poem and explanations of historical points. One 
gets the impression that there would be but little left of the poetry 
after so rigid an examination of its component parts. But Quin- 
tilian himself was aware of this danger and warns the instructor 
against the practice of indulging in a detailed disquisition when 
a brief comment would suffice. To quote everything that has been 
written on a subject is in his opinion either extravagance in labor 
or useless ostentation. It is well, he says in one of his many 
flashes of insight, to be ignorant of some things. 

As you must already have seen from my account of Quintilian’s 
work, he does not confine himself to general directions and the vague 
exposition of pedagogical theory. For example, in his long dis- 
cussion of the part which the study of grammar should have in 
education, he not only states his views in general but gives in 
detail, wholly definite and concrete, just what phases of gram- 
mar should be emphasized, and in some cases he indicates the 
content of the courses. He offers us indeed not so much a theory 
as a curriculum. For instance in chapter iv of Book i he dis- 
cusses certain letters, the derivation of words, and parts of speech; 
in chapter v, the necessity of correctness in speaking and writing, 
choice of words, barbarisms, aspiration, accent, solecisms, figures 
of speech, foreign words, and compound words; in chapter vi, 
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analogy, and in chapter viii, orthography. The discussion is such 
as one might find in any grammatical treatise. And Quintilian 
himself feels that he must defend the length and detail of his 


treatment. He says: 


It occurs to me that some may regard the matters of which I have just 
spoken as extremely trifling and even as obstacles to the accomplishment of 
something greater, nor do I myself think that we ought to descend to childish 
disputations about them. I believe that the mind may be weakened by 
being concentrated upon them. But grammar is not injurious, unless the 
study of it is carried to excess. Did Cicero’s oratory suffer from the fact 
that he was interested in the study of grammar and because, as appears from 
his letters, he exacted, on all occasions, correct language from his son? Did 
the writings of Julius Caesar on “Analogy” impair his intellect? Or was 
Messala less proficient as a writer, because he devoted whole books not merely 
to single words, but even to single letters? -These studies are injurious, not 
to those who touch upon them, but to those who dwell immoderately upon 


them." 


Such was his view and I think that many of us here tonight can 
think of students whose minds have not in any appreciable degree 
been injured by excess of devotion to grammatical detail. 

As to the choice of authors for the secondary school he favors 
reading Homer and Virgil first. He realizes that boys of this 
age will in many cases fail to appreciate all that is in 
the writings of these poets, but he points out that they will 
read them again at a later stage. What even a very young 
student can get from them is some impression of the sub- 
limity of heroic verse and the nobility of heroic sentiment. The 
reading of tragedies also is beneficial. The lyric poets make a 
good course for students of this age provided you choose among 
them, not only among the authors but also among their works; 
for some of the Greeks are licentious in their writings, and there 
are certain passages even in Horace that an instructor would 
prefer not to explain to a class of young students. Elegy, at least 
that variety which deals with love, should be wholly excluded 
from the curriculum of the secondary school. It may be reserved 
for students of more mature years. Comedy should be given a 
place in reading courses only when boys have reached the age 


"i. 7. 33-35. 
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when their morals are out of danger. Quintilian does not, however, 
say at what age they reach this beatific state. Some of the old 
Latin writers also should be read in the secondary school, though 
our author considers most of them stronger in native genius than 
in technique. 

But not only literature is essential for the training of an orator; 
music also should be cultivated. And to literature and music 
should be added the study of geometry. That this is of benefit 
even to students of tender years is, Quintilian tells us, generally 
conceded. For by it the powers of reasoning are stimulated and 
the intellect sharpened. Thus develops a quickness of perception 
that is of value in all walks of life. Here, you will observe, we 
have definite recognition on his part of the principle of transfer. 
But while the excellence of the training obtained from geometry 
was conceded, many thought that knowledge of the subject was 
of very little practical value for an orator. Quintilian, however, 
does not agree with this view. He contends that— 


Geometry deals with numbers and figures, and knowledge of numbers 
is certainly useful not only to an orator, but to everyone who has been initiated 
even into the rudiments of learning. In pleading cases it is very often needed; 
if a speaker hesitates, I do not say about the amount of a calculation, but 
if he even betrays, by any uncertain or awkward movement of his fingers, 
a want of confidence in his calculations, he is thought to be but imperfectly 
accomplished in his art. Knowledge of linear figures also is frequently required 
in lawsuits, for cases occur concerning boundaries and measures. But geometry 
has a still closer connection with the art of oratory. Order in the first place 
is necessary in geometry; and is it not necessary in eloquence also? Geometry 
proves what follows from what precedes, what is unknown from what is 
known; and do we not draw similar conclusions in speaking ? 

Moreover, geometry sometimes attains still greater heights, showing us 
the system of the universe. When it demonstrates by calculations the regular 
and appointed movements of the celestial bodies, we learn that in that system 
there is nothing unordained or fortuitous—a branch of knowledge that may 
sometimes be of use to the orator. When Pericles freed the Athenians from 
fear on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, and when Sulpicius Gallus, in the 
army of Paulus Aemilius, by explaining the cause of the eclipse of the moon 
dissipated the superstitious terror of the soldiers, did they not respectively 
discharge the duty of an orator? 


This discussion of geometry is of special interest as exemplifying 
in an unusual degree the comprehensiveness of Quintilian’s theory 
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of education. He sees in it the three advantages which we Latinists 
so often claim for our subject: disciplinary value, practical value, 
and cultural value. 

Of students Quintilian had a profound understanding. The 
idea that all boys are capable of profiting by the course he out- 
lines is emphatically rejected by him. He states in the Preface 
that his book is not written for those in whom talent for oratory 
is lacking any more than treatises on agriculture are written for 
barren ground. He mentions also certain other gifts of nature 
that are of importance: a powerful voice, a strong constitution, 
health, courage, a graceful carriage—characteristics which, if they 
fall to our lot in a moderate degree, may be improved by practice, 
but which often are so far wanting that their deficiency renders 
abortive the benefits of understanding and study. Moreover, 
these very qualities are useless without a skilful teacher, persistent 
study, and continual exercise in writing, reading, and speaking. 

In dealing with young students the teacher must never forget 
that he must make his instruction interesting. He must of course 
question the student, but he must also praise him if he has made an 
honest effort. He must not only urge him to strive for success, but 
must frequently let him think that he gains it; and he must reward 
him with prizes suitable to his time of life. “Give me,” he says, 
“the boy whom praise stimulates, whom honor delights, who 
weeps when he is unsuccessful.’”’ He warns us, however, that 
even the best of students should have plenty of relaxation. On 
the question of corporal punishment he is far ahead of his day and 
generation. He flatly disapproves of the practice, first because 
it is a disgrace and a punishment for slaves; secondly because 
if a boy’s disposition is so base that it cannot be improved by 
reproof, he will be hardened, like the worst of slaves, by flogging. 
Besides, after you have coerced a boy with blows, how will you 
treat him when he becomes a young man? You cannot beat him 
then. It is scandalous how some rascals abuse their privilege of 
punishing unhappy children. No man should be allowed so much 
authority over an age too weak to resist ill treatment. 

He himself adopted much milder methods for improving his 
students’ work. If a boy’s composition were so faulty that it 
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could not, in the form submitted, be satisfactorily corrected, he 
would return it to him with the comment: “Try again, you can 
do still better.” If a boy attempted anything extravagant or 
verbose in his theme, he would say that while he was satisfied 
with it for the present, the time would come when he would not 
allow him to produce work of such a character. In this way the 
student was not discouraged, yet was given the impression that 
he had not yet attained rhetorical perfection. 

On the question of developing a student according to his 
natural bent, Quintilian shows the same degree of clear-headedness 
that he has evinced on other pedagogical questions. He admits 
the soundness of the general proposition that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to distinguish peculiarities of talent and temperament and 
to choose particular studies to suit them. It is obvious that one 
boy will be more fit for the study of history than another; another 
better qualified for writing poetry; another for the study of law; 
and some perhaps fit only to work ona farm. The teacher should 
decide in accordance with these peculiarities, just as the director 
of physical culture will make one of his pupils a runner, another a 
boxer, and another a wrestler. But a boy who has made up 
his mind to become an orator must endeavor to excel not merely 
in one branch but in all the accomplishments that are requisite 
for the art of speaking, even though some of them are very diffi- 
cult for him. If, for example, a pupil with a decided tendency 
toward a turgid style were intrusted to Quintilian, he would not 
for a moment think of allowing him to continue in his own way. 
He would do his best to make him reduce his rhetorical exuberance. 
On the other hand, he would try to enrich the style of one who 
was dry and arid by nature. He enlarges on this theme at some 
length, but the substance of his discussion is that some students 
need the curb, others the spur; and that while the temperament 
of the individual will naturally determine his choice of profession, 
he must, once he has chosen, study all phases of it, whether he 
likes them or not. Applied to our own profession Quintilian’s 
argument would be that a student’s interest in Latin would be 
the determining factor in his preparing himself for the position of 
a teacher of Latin; but having made his choice he must, as a 
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matter of general equipment, take courses in some subjects for 
which he has no great liking. Even though not linguistically 
inclined he should take at least some courses in comparative 
philology; and though he abhors syntax, he should do at least 
some work in it. 

The principle of allowing a student to follow his bent is of 
course the heart and soul of the elective system. When viewed 
in its broadest application it is a principle that no one can deny. 
The danger comes when it is allowed to operate freely in every 
detail of the curriculum. It is interesting to note both that 
Quintilian saw that it was a satisfactory system only when it 
was carefully modified, and that there was in his day a school of 
educators who believed in allowing students to go their own sweet 
way without let or hindrance, without requirements, prerequisites, 
sequences, or continuation courses. That such a school did exist 
and was not backward in expressing its views is clear from the 
argumentative tone of this part of Quintilian’s work (ii. 8. 1; 
ii. 8.6). The passage is illuminating and should be read by all 
those who are under the impression that the elective system was 
discovered by President Eliot of Harvard. 

While Quintilian’s attitude toward students was one of the 
greatest sympathy, there were none the less certain practices of 
theirs that seem to have irritated him. One was the custom of 
applauding beyond all reason each other’s class declamations. In 
the case of boys this practice should not, he says, be allowed at 
all; in the case of young men it should be kept rigidly within 
bounds. The student should depend on the judgment of the 
teacher, not on that of his fellow-students. You see that it is 
the professor who is speaking to us here, and it is easy to discern 
the irritation which he felt when some particularly atrocious 
declamation—a declamation that by reason of its violation of 
every canon of taste had caused him untold anguish—was 
greeted with long and tumultuous applause by the other 
students. It seems also that it was not only at the end of a decla- 
mation that applause was given. Sometimes it would break out 
even at the close of a period, when some of the students would 
start up from their seats and darting toward the declaimer would 
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give vent to their enthusiasm with indecorous transports. Manus 
lavit manum, and when the acclaimed speaker had taken his seat 
and yielded to another he was expected to accord the latter the 
same measure of applause that he himself had received. Quin- 
tilian tells us that the students called this politeness, but makes 
it clear that of all the forms of politeness of which he had ever 
heard this was the most vicious. 

But our author had studied professors as well as students and 
was equally alive to their foibles. Some of them, he tells us 
(ii. 12. 11), were wholly unfit. He compares them to those orators 
who, despising the kind of rhetorical training given in the schools, 
rely wholly on what they call their natural ability. These teachers 
have no learning and their methods are unspeakably sloppy. They 
indulge in every kind of irregularity, as inclination prompts them, 
and call those who have more learning than themselves, stupid, 
lifeless, timorous, and weak. With quiet irony Quintilian tenders 
them his congratulations on having attained eloquence without 
labor or method or study. Obviously he is striking here at the 
representatives of a rival school—men who believed or pretended 
to believe that the curriculum advocated by him was only a 
waste of time, and who did not hesitate to describe old Quintilian 
as a pedagogical fogy, hopelessly behind the times. 

Of his views in regard to the necessity imposed upon every 
teacher of making his instruction interesting we may form some 
idea from what he says of the plan he adopted in writing this 
book on the education of an orator. For we may assume that 
he would apply the same principle to oral teaching. He tells us 
that in certain parts of the work he has introduced some embel- 
lishment, not with the view of displaying his own ability, but 
in order that he may more effectively attract youth to the study 
of those subjects which he thinks necessary for their improvement. 
For possibly, being stimulated by some pleasure in the reading, 
they may more readily absorb precepts, a bare and dry enumera- 
tion of which might be repulsive to them. He quotes the well- 
known passage in Lucretius (i. 934): ‘‘And physicians, when they 
wish to give wormwood to children, first smear the rim of the bowl 
with the sweet yellow liquid of honey, that the unsuspecting age 
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of children may be deceived as far as the lips and drink up the 
bitter draught.” Yet he modestly admits that he is afraid that 
the book may be thought to contain very little honey and a great 
deal of wormwood, and may be more useful than pleasant. 

Scattered through the work are many bits of advice to teachers: 
‘‘Adapt your instruction to the age and stage of advancement 
of your students” (iii. 8.38); “do not wander from your sub- 
ject”; ‘‘you may occasionally indulge in pleasantries, but not 
often”; “do not claim omniscience or finality; urge your stu- 
dents to investigate the subject for themselves.” 

But Quintilian has done more than interject advice to teachers 
here and there in his treatise. He has in the second book sketched 
the ideal teacher as he conceives of him, and I will close this paper 
by quoting the passage (ii. 2. 5): 

Let him neither have vices himself nor tolerate them in others. Let 
him not be of excessive severity nor of pronounced affability, lest dislike arise 
from the one or contempt from the other. Let him speak often of what is 
honorable and good, for the more frequently he admonishes, the rarer will 
be the necessity of chastisement. Let him not be of ugly temper, and 
yet not connive at faults that call for correction. He should be simple in 
teaching, patient of labor, rigid in exacting work assigned, but not fond of 
giving assignments of too great length. Let him reply readily to those who 
question him, and question those who seek not information. In commending 
the exercises of his students let him be neither grudging nor extravagant, for 
the one begets dislike of labor, the other complacency. In correcting what 
needs amendment, let him not be harsh or scornful; for the fact that some 
teachers criticize a student as though they hated him, deters many young 
men from theJdesign of study. And let him every day say something that 
his students may carry away with them, for the living voice is more potent 
than the word that is written. 
































“ SITULAE’” 


By H. C. NuttTinc 
University of California 


PERSONAE 
Pumto ... . . .. .. .. An elderly miser 
Doris .. . . ... .. Maidservant of Philto 
SyRA. . . . . .. . Maidservant of a neighbor 
Gatus ...... . . . . A young lad 
Marcus. ....... A friend of Gaius 
Titus . . « « « « Older brother of Gaius 
GERULI DUO 

ACT I 

SCENE 1 


(A garden with house-doors in the background.)? 


(Enter Doris and Syra from different houses. They do not at first 
see one another.) 

Doris: Perii, occidi! Profecto nostro sene nihil umquam 
parcius fuit. Ita omnes hic fame paene necat. 

Syra: Certe nescioquis prope me loquitur. (Looks up and 
down.) Miror quis sit. (Recognizes Doris.) Doris est. (Calis.) 
Heus, Doris, te volo. 

Doris (without turning around): Quidquid est nomen tibi, 
melius est te conducere cui imperes. Mihi satis est miseriarum 
quod eri Philtonis imperata saeva facere cogor. 

Syra: Respice, quaeso. Syra sum, tua benevolens. Quid agis, 
Doris ? 

Doris: Quod mulier misera; fame pereo. 

Syra: Quid est hoc, quod ex te audio? Senex vester denuo 
turbat ? 


* In this play an attempt has been made to give a suggestion of the wit and humor 
of Roman comedy in a form suited for high-school use, the chief character recalling 
the miser of the Aulularia of Plautus. Cf. the somewhat similar play published in 
the Classical Journal, XIV, 176 ff. 

? The scene remains unchanged throughout the play. 
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Doris (facing about): Maxime vero. Modo mihi colaphos 
decem infregit, quod de mensa quaedam frusta panis parva abstru- 
dere conabar. 

Syra: Mortalem avarum! Si Bona Fortuna, credo, ante 
aedes in via staret, is numquam eam intro ad cenam vocaret. 

Doris: Quin etiam si quis famen eum utendam roget, ne eam 
quidem det. 

Syra: Quo nunc itura es ? 

Doris: Nescio. (Looking at the house.) Nondum audeo redire 
unde modo extrusa sum. Sed tu quo is? 

Syra: Tabellas obsignatas ad erilem filium ad portum fero. 

Doris (calling attention to the bulging appearance of Syra’s 
cloak): Iam diu mirabar quid sub palla tam caute tegeres. Tabel- 
las permagnas esse oportet, quibus palla tua tantopere tumeat. 

Syra (drawing away, and looking about cautiously): Circum- 
spice, amabo, ne quis nos speculetur. 

Doris (looking up and down): Omnia tuta sunt. 

Syra: Circumspice etiam atque etiam, obsecro. 

Doris: Nemo est. Age, si quid agis. 

Syra (throwing back her cloak and displaying a basket): Scisne 
quid in hac sportula feram ? 

Doris: Quo modo scire possum, cum nondum inspexerim ? 

Syra (holding up the basket): Putasne te coniecturam facere 
posse, si eam odorata sis ? 

Doris (sniffing): Di immortales, placentae insunt! Servata 
sum. (Tries to seize the basket.) 

Syra (drawing it back hastily): Insana es? Placentas e culina 
modo rapui. Hic tuto cenare non possumus. Sed ad portum 
mecum ambula. Locum idoneum inveniemus, ubi sine arbitris nos 


oblectare possimus. 
(Exeunt to the left.) 


SCENE 2 
(Enter from the right Gaius and Marcus, carrying between them on a 
pole a closely covered bucket.) 
Marcus: Eheu, quam sum defessus! Haec situla monte gravior 
esse videtur. Quid inest ? 
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Gaius: Insunt varii generis saxa, quae pater meus ad hospitem 
transmarinum mittere vult. 

Marcus: Saxa aeque gravia puto me numquam umeris sus- 
tinuisse. Age, paulisper requiescamus. 

Gaius: Tibi gratiam maximam habeo, quod in hac re adhuc 
mihi operam tam libenter praebuisti. Ego quoque haud invitus 
iam requiescam. In hoc horto sedeamus. 

(They lower their burden and throw themselves on the grass.) 
Marcus: Quam longe distat portus, quo saxa ista ferenda sunt ? 
Gaius: Circiter duo milia passuum abest, ut opinor. 

Marcus: Vah! Putasne nos hodie cum onere iter tantum con- 
ficere posse ? 

Gaius: Spero. Nam pater ira vehementer percitus erit, nisi 
saxa hodie ad portum ferentur. 

Marcus: Plane delassatus sum, et aestus est maximus. Situ- 
lam nunc abscondamus. Postea, cum minor erit ardor solis, eam 
ad portum feremus. 

Gaius: Ubi situlam tuto abscondere possumus ? 

Marcus: Aspice. Aliquis palam hic reliquit. (Picks up the 
spade.) Humum effodiamus situlamque condamus. Tum cum 
volemus, eam hinc repetemus. 

Gaius: Nonne arbitraris periculum esse ne quis humum effos- 
sam animadvertat ac situlam rapiat ? 

Marcus: Nullum erit periculum; nam foliis locum tegemus. 
(They dig a hole and bury the bucket, spreading leaves over the spot.) 

Gaius: Hoc quidem probe confectum est. Ne Argus quidem, 
si conetur, hic situlam ullam invenire possit. 

Marcus: Maleesurio. Domumeamus. Spes placentarum ani- 
mum meum oblectat. 


(Exeunt to the right, carrying the pole.) 


SCENE 3 
(The door of Philto’s house opens a little way, and he puts out his head 
cautiously.) 


Philto: Mira sunt quo Doris illa scelesta se contulerit. Mala 
merx est; me semper speculatur, si invenire possit ubi aurum meum 
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custodiam. Sed verba profecto catae custodi meae hodie dabo. 
(Steps out of his door, staggering under the weight of a heavy covered 
bucket similar in appearance to the one buried by the boys.) Perii! 
Quid concrepuit? (Darts back into the house, dragging the bucket 
after him and closing the door. A moment later he peeps out 
again, looking anxiously up and down.) Neminem video. Ventus 
erat, credo. Quantis curis distrahor, dum aurum meum servare 
cupio! (Drags out the bucket again.) Nunc, priusquam me 
aspicere quisquam possit, thensaurum sub terra condere pro- 
pero. (Selects a place not far from the spot where the boys buried 
their bucket. As he digs with feverish haste he keeps looking from 
side to side.) 

Eheu! Quam lacerti dolent! (Throws in the dirt hastily and 
spreads leaves over the place.) Nunc demum cura levatus requie- 
scere possum, cum iam aurum tuto loco conditum sit. (Starts to 
return to the house, but stops suddenly at the sight of a chicken scratch- 
ing in the newly dug earth.)' Perii hercle! Vide gallinam impudi- 
cam! Quo modo terram effossam ungulis radit! Latebras auri 
omnibus demonstrat. Credo ancillam meam scelestam gallinae 
mercedem pollicitam esse, si thensaurum demonstrasset. (Rushes 
at the chicken with a stick.) Abi, scelesta! Fuge hinc in maximam 
malam crucem! (Starts again for the house, but stops suddenly, 
looking toward the left.) Attat! Quis venit? Huc concessero, ut 
quid agatur speculer. (Conceals himself at the background of the 
stage.) 

SCENE 4 


(Enter Doris and Syra from the left chatting sociably.) 


Doris: Misere metuo ne quid mali gallinae meae hodie acci- 
derit. 

Philto (aside): Hinc haud satis exaudire possum quae loquun- 
tur. (Edges up a little nearer, putting his hand to his ear.) 

Syra: Quo modo eam nunc custodiri dixisti ? 

Doris: Olim intus servabatur; nunc in horto saepe est. 


* With the help of guide wires and a string, two clever boys in the wings can 
easily manage this bit of stage play. 
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Philto (aside): Male interii! De situla loquuntur. Me mise- 
rum! Ancilla cata oculos in occipitio quoque habet; ita omnia 
perspicit. 

Syra: Eam videre velim. 

Philto (unable longer to contain himself): Neutra vestrum hercle 
eam videbit, scelestae, dum ego vivo. Abite, discedite, malae 
merces. 

Syra: Quae mala res te agitat, senex, ut nobis tam molestus 
sis? Num tibi nocemus? 

Philto: Quid, veneficae, inter vos loquebamini ? 

Doris: De gallina mea loquebamur. 

Philto: Apage te; quamvis callida sis, me decipere nullo modo 
potes. 

Doris: Ego te decipiam? Qua de re, quaeso? 

Philto: De situla—gallina, volui dicere. 

Syra: Quas situlas somnias, senex ? 

Philto (trying to cover up his slip): Eheu! Situla mihi hodie 
e culina periit. 

Syra: Bono animo es. Si situla est amissa, at sitis atque 
adeo fames domum tuam numquam deserent. 

Philto (angrily): Aisne, pessima? (With a threatening gesture.) 
Nisi hercle actutum hinc e conspectu meo aufugies, ego tibi oculos 
eripiam. 

Syra: Fugio. Sed sine erus noster haec audiat. Pro his 
verbis ecastor supplicium nobis maximum dabis. (Starts toward 
the house.) 

Philto (calling after her): Supplicium quantumvis sumito, dum- 
modo te nunc hinc amoveas. (Zo Doris.) Tu statim abi intro. 
Si vero in horto te hodie videro, maximo erit cum malo tuo. 

Doris (turning away): Si quid cibi intus esse scirem, curriculo 


currerem. 
Philto: Cave malum, et te statim amove. (Doris enters the 


house.) Male metuo ne quid de auro ancilla scelesta illa suspicetur. 
Sed nunc ad forum eundumst. Nimis invitus abeo. Quam celer- 
rime rursus inde me recipiam. 


(Exit hastily to the right.) 
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ACT II 


SCENE 1 
(Enter from the right Gaius and Marcus, carrying a pole.) 


Gaius: Spero nos facile situlam invenire posse. Plane oblitus 
sum signum constituere quo facilius locum adgnosceremus. 

Marcus: Hoc quidem perfacile est. Folia amoliemur; tum ubi 
terra effossa est, ibi erit locus. 

Gaius: Recte dicis. Hoc faciamus. (Brushing aside the 
leaves, they hit upon the spot where Philto buried his bucket.) 

Marcus: Em, hic est locus—et pala quoque. Meum prin- 
cipium est. (Seizes the spade and begins to dig.) 

Gaius: Nunc ego invicem laborabo. (Takes the spade and 
strikes down upon Philto’s bucket.) Em, hic erit. (Tries to lift 
the bucket out.) Pro Iuppiter! In terram situla radices demisisse 
videtur. Evellere non possum. Auxilum fer, Marce. (With 
united strength they succeed in dragging out the bucket.) 

Marcus: Mihi multo gravior videtur quam antea. Vellem 
portus non tam longe abesset. 

Gaius: Habe modo animum bonum. Pater meus saepe ita 
loquitur: ‘‘Bonus animus in mala re dimidiumst mali.” 

Marcus: Age, si quid agis. Domum ante noctem redire volo. 
(With much difficulty they raise the weight on the pole and start off 
toward the left.) 

Gaius: Quid agitur, Marce? Tibi nunc melius est ? 

Marcus: Minime vero. Vix partem meam sustineo. 


(Exeunt to the left.) 


SCENE 2 


(Enter Philto hastily from the right.) 


Philio: Profecto di deaeque omnes mihi hodie propitii sunt, 
qui me tam mature domum reduxerint. Primum videndum est 
num situla sitsalva. (Notices the freshly dug ground.) Sed quid est 
hoc quod video? (Rushes to the spot, shrieking.) O cives, cives! 
Vestram fidem imploro! Funditus eradicatus sum! (Tears his 
hair.) Occidi! Male disperii! 
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(Attracted by the noise, Doris and Syra appear at the doors of their 
respective houses.) 

Syra: Quid turbae fit? (To Philto.) Quid factum est, senex 
odiose, ut te tam vehementer afflictares ? 

Philto (paying no heed to the question): Ei mihi! Meam caris- 
simam amisi. Unde mihi restim, qua me suspendam ? 

Syra (coming nearer): Dic, senex. Num uxor tua aut soror 
mortua est ? 

Philto (showing symptoms of faintness): Animo male fit. Tene 
me, obsecro. 

Syra: Di meliora faciant! Ego te tangam, homo putidissime ? 
Immo si morerere, ne tum quidem te tangerem. 

Philto (sinking down to a sitting posture): Nihil opus est. Doris 
illa improba iam me hodie tetigit satis probe, cum aurum furibus 
prodidit meum. 

Syra (to Doris): Delirat profecto. Quid faciamus? (Philto 
now falls backward in a faint.) 

Doris: Syra, O Syra! Erus noster mortuus est. 

Syra: Tace, stulta. Curre intro ac strenue aquam ecfer. 
Brevi ei melius fiet. (Doris runs into the house, returning with a 
basin of water. In her eager haste Philto’s head receives a liberal 
wetting.) 

Philto (sitting up): Quid est? Cur me intuentes hic statis? 
(Remembering his loss.) Eheu! (Tears his hair.) Hic dies me 
funditus perdidit. Lucem posteram numquam videbo. 

Syra: Eloquere, senex. Quid factum est ? 

Philto: Aurum meum amisi, quod vos duae pessimae furibus 
prodidistis; quae mihi hercle hodie poenas ultimas pendetis. 

Syra: Dormitas, senex. Quo modo nos aurum tuum prodere 
potuimus? Ubi fuit aurum istud ? 

Philto: Hic, hic, inquam, in terra abstrusum. Ei mihi! Quid 
agam? Quo me vertam ? 

Syra: Mane paulisper. Fortasse etiam nunc reperiri potest. 
Omniane hic perscrutatus es? (Taking up the spade, she drives it 
into the ground, where it strikes upon the bucket buried by the boys.) 

Philto (crazy with excitement): Mane, mane! Mihi cedo. 
(Seizes the spade and digs furiously.) Iam iam habeo. (Jn a 
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transport of joy.) Ea ipsa est. (Drags it out.) Salvus sum. 
Quis me beatior? (Falls down on the ground and embraces the 
bucket.) 

Syra (turning away in disgust): Hoc sene avaro nihil profecto 
umquam foedius vidi. 

Philto: Heus, mulieres. Quoniam vos hodie mihi operam tam 
benigne dedistis, aliquid pulpamenti hodie—mihi dabo. Vos 
autem apud me ne salem quidem delingetis. 

Syra: Te cum auro tuo di perduint, senex nequam. Age, 
Doris, ne hic diutius moremur. Introeamus. (They enter their 
respective houses.) 

Philto: Euax! Rex sum! Sociis salvis ab hostibus omnia 
erepta reciperavi. (Takes up the bucket.) Vide sis quantum 
hominis vires gaudio crescant. Hanc situlam modo vix sustinere 
potui; nunc pluma levior videtur. 


(Exit into his house.) 


SCENE 3 
(Enter Titus from the left.) 


Titus: Satis mirari nequeo quo modo pueri illi situlam eam 
auri plenam nacti sint. Si fieri potest, is inveniendus est, qui eam 


perdidit. 
(Having discovered his mistake regarding the bucket carried into the 
house, Philto comes rushing out wildly into the garden.) 


Philto: Quicumque ubique sunt, qui fuerunt, quique posthac 
futuri sunt stolidi, stulti, lippi, fatui, ei numquam me stultitia 
superabunt! 

Titus (aside): Quisnam est hic furiosus? 

Philto: Quicumque ubique sunt, qui fuerunt, quique posthac 
futuri sunt miseri, eorum omnium ego profecto sum miserrimus! 
Vae mihi! Eam amisi, quam unice unam amabam. 

Titus: Heus, senex. Fortasse tibi auxilio esse potero. 

Philto: O adulescens optime, dic, quaeso. Eamne vidisti? 

Titus: Fortasse. Dum iter facio, carro vectam, quae a prae- 
donibus erat capta, vidi parvam—puellam. Putasne eam forte 
tuam fuisse filiolam ? 
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Philto (faintly): Male disperii! Amisi solam quam habebam 
filiam—aurum meum. 

Titus: Ehem! Vide si etiam nunc te adiuvare possim. Aurum 
dicis te perdidisse ? 

Philio (all alive in a moment): Quid est hoc quod a te audio? 
(Bawling.) Aurum redde, redde aurum. O cives, cives! Operam 
date! Furem manifestum prehendite! 

Titus: Quid clamas, stulte? Si sapies, malum cavebis. Non 
dixi me aurum tuum aut habere aut vidisse. Si mihi moles- 
tus es, tecum negotium omnino nullum contraham. (Séarts to 
move on.) 

Philto (cringing): Mane, mane, audi, obsecro. Curis tam anxiis 
distrahor, ut vix mentis compos sim. Si quid tibi inclementer 
dixi, veniam da, quaeso. 

Titus (turning back): Hoc age. Quid dare velis, si tibi eum 
demonstrare possim qui aurum tuum viderit ? 

Philto: Filiam vetulam edentulam si haberem, eam tibi sine 
dote in matrimonium libenter darem. 

Titus: Nugaris, senex, in re capitali tua. Nisi quod ad rem 
pertineat dicere voles, abeo. (Starts again to move on.) 

Philto (all anxiety once more): Redi, redi, adulescens optime. 
Pecuniam grandem tibi dabo, si ea quae volo demonstraveris. 

Titus (turning back): Quanta erit summa ? 

Philto (squirming): Si mihi vera dixeris, puto me alicunde 
aliquo modo conradere posse—aureum unum. 

Titus (turning away): Somnias, senex. 

Philto (in agony): Mane, mane; duos dabo. 

Titus (without looking back}: Dormitas. 

Philto (shrieking): Tres, tres, inquam, promitto. 

Titus (shaking his head): Nugas. 

Philto: O me miserum! Quid faciam ? 

Titus (turning sharply): Tibi dicam, senex, quid tibi sit facien- 
dum, ne frustra sis. Me deludere nullo modo potes. Aureos 
viginti nisi mihi pollicitus eris praesentarios, numquam posthac 
thensaurum tuum videbis. Sic sententia est. 

Philto (squirming): Ei mihi! Viginti aureos! Eheu! Quo me 
vertam ? 
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Titus (starting to go): Abeo, senex. Quoniam ipse tibi bonus 
esse nescis, male vive et vale. 

Philto (in agony): Mane, mane! Quantum postulas, dabo. 

Titus: Spondesne mihi viginti aureos praesentarios ? 

Philto (in despair): Spondeo. (Overcome by his emotions, he 
sinks down upon the ground.) 

Titus (looking toward the left): Ecce pueri optime adveniunt. 


SCENE 4 
(Enter from the left Gaius and Marcus, escorting Philto’s bucket, 
which is carried on a pole by two stout porters. 
The boys carry an extra pole.) 

Titus: Cur tam tarde consecuti estis, pueri ? 

Gaius: Situlae pondere asser quo ferebatur fractus est, atque 
asseres alii nobis quaerendi erant. 

Philto (catching sight of the bucket): Quid est hoc, quod ego 
video? Mea vero carissima incolumis revecta est? (Dashes toward 
it in a transport of joy.) 

Titus (interposing): Nimis properas, senex. Viginti aurei nunc 
mihi debentur. 

Philto (dancing and shrieking): Mea est! Situlam redde, red- 


dite situlam! 

Titus (derisively): Pulchrior videris, cum clamas. Etiam 
maius, sis, exclama. 

Philto (louder still): Situlam redde, reddite situlam! 

Titus: Tacesne, stulte? (To the porters.) Situlam deponite. 
(The bucket is set on the ground.) 

Philto (bawling): Mea est, est mea. 

Titus: Tace, inquam. (Proceeds to remove the covering from the 
bucket.) 

Philto (wildly): Sine habeam. Mea est. 

Titus (holding him back): Nunc vero ostendam, quid acturus 
sim. (To Philto.) Hic prope situlam te colloca. (To the porters.) 
Asseres arripite, et alter hinc, alter illinc adsistite. 

(Philto kneels down facing the bucket. The porters, armed with the 
poles, take their stand on either side of him.) 

Titus: Nunc senex, nisi pecunia illa, quae mihi debetur, statim 
soluta erit, istud stultum caput tuum aliquando hodie aliquid sentiet. 
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Philto (distracted, looking about in alarm): Mea est; est mea. 

Titus: Hoc age, senex. Aureos dinumera. (Holds out his 
hand.) 

Philto (clutching at the bucket): Unum aureum carum dimittere 
animum inducere nequeo. 

Titus (with a wave of his hand toward the porters): Cave malum. 
(Philto still hesitates.) Nisi viginti aureos actutum mihi dinume- 
raveris, centum hercle exigam. 

Philto (reluctantly): Accipe. (Begins to count out the pieces 
slowly into the hand of Titus.) Unum (groan)—duos (groan)—tres 
(groan)—quattuor (groan)——quinque (groan)——-sex (groan)—— 
septem (groan)————octo (groan) novem (groan)————de- 
cem (groan) (Comes to a full stop.) 

Titus (briskly): Quid nunc, senex? Alteri decem mihi de- 
bentur. 

Philto (whining): Senex egens sum. Noli, adulescens optime, 
mihi vitam meam eripere. 

Titus (to the porters): Facite ut eius caput comminuatis. (The 
men brandish the poles as if to strike.) 

Philto (in terror): Manete, manete. (Counts out the other ten 
pieces in trembling haste.) Ei mihi!————Haec quidem vis est! 

Titus: Nescis, stulte, cum tibi bene est. Vix temperare possum 
ne alteros viginti tibi exigam. 








(Philto in a panic falls forward over the bucket, as if to defend it with 
his very life.) 
Titus (turning to the audience):* Spectatores, haec fabula est 
acta. Si cum hoc sene avaro putatis bene ac pro meritis actum 
esse, iam clare plaudite. 


? Simultaneously the other actors group themselves about the kneeling figure 
of Philto, the porters grounding their poles in the form of an inverted V over the 
latter’s head. 











AN APPLICATION OF THE LABORATORY METHOD 
TO THE TEACHING OF GREEK AND LATIN 





By Rotiin H. TANNER 
Denison University 

One of the laudable aims of every good teacher is to interest 
his class in the subject which he is teaching. This aim is not only 
a desirable one, but its attainment is indispensable to success in 
teaching. ‘To quote from a prominent educator:’ 

Where there is no interest there is no positive attention. Where there is 
no positive attention, there is seldom clear knowledge in consciousness. Where 
there is no clear knowledge in consciousness, there is confusion and darkness, 
the vague borderland of superstition and of doubt, and of all the other ills 
which may break into the human soul, and take possession of what ought to 
be a steadfast and clear-minded spirit, if properly taught. 


The question, therefore, as to how to secure the interest of the 
student in the subject taught is a very vital one for every teacher. 
How is it to be accomplished? Many false notions are current 
as to how this is to be done. Permit me to state in the first place 
a principle which ought to be axiomatic to all. Interest in a subject 
can never be developed by occupying one’s self with something else. 
Students cannot acquire interest in Latin by attending parties. 
And it is a commendable thing for a teacher to entertain his students. 
A teacher can do very little toward interesting a class in the Latin 
language by giving stereopticon talks on Roman life. And by no 
means do I question the desirability of giving such talks. A pupil 
may spend ever so profitable and interesting an hour in listening 
to some highly entertaining and instructive talk about the Romans 
and their times, but if, when he sits down by himself to prepare 
his next day’s assignment in the text of Caesar or Cicero, he ‘‘can- 
not make head nor tail out of it all,” he is not likely to be very 
enthusiastic about the study of the Latin language. Interest in 
the Latin language can only be aroused by teaching the Latin 


* Martin G. Brumbaugh, The Making of a Teacher, pp. 28, 29. 
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language. ‘There is no other way. Practically every teacher of 
Latin or Greek will recognize the fact, if he stops to think of it, 
that what caused him to like the subject well enough to teach it 
was not because he was interested especially by entertainments or 
talks on Roman or Greek life, but because the very process itself 
of reading the Latin or Greek had a sort of fascination for him. 
A student will become interested in any subject when, by reason 
of his successful experience with that subject, he acquires a sense 
of mastery or proprietorship over it. For most pupils the attain- 
ment of this degree of mastery requires skilful teaching. It cannot 
be imparted by assigning tasks which the student cannot do with 
proficiency. It is best attained by such exercises as are most 
perfectly adapted to the mental capacity of the student. It has 
long been a firm belief of mine that any student can learn Greek 
or Latin well if the instruction is properly adapted to his mental 
ability. 

Our present system of teaching elementary Greek and Latin 
in classes is pedagogically unsound, because it is adapted to the 
average student, and the average student in our classes is in the 
minority. Under this system the better students are not encour- 
aged to work up to their capacity, and they acquire habits of idleness. 
But still worse, the poorer students are compelled to proceed at a 
pace which they cannot or will not maintain. Many—alas far too 
many—fall by the wayside, and even the few of these who take the 
course over again are subjected to the unpedagogical treatment 
which is accorded to “‘repeaters.”’ The majority of the poorer 
students in a class do their work 60 per cent or 70 per cent right 
and “‘get by,” and 60 per cent or 70 per cent comes to be the 
norm for the work of such students. How sadly inadequate such 
knowledge is, is evidenced again and again by our examination 
papers. All this is the result of our unsound attempt to fashion 
all students in the same mold. It is particularly disastrous in 
subjects like beginning Greek and Latin, where every lesson pre- 
supposes a correct understanding of all the preceding lessons. 

At Denison University we believe we have gone a long way 
toward solving this problem, by applying the principles of the 
laboratory method of instruction to the teaching of our elementary 
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Greek and Latin. This method was first put into operation in the 
Greek last year, and to it we attribute a gratifying increase in the 
enrolment of students in the Greek courses. Year before last we 
had in all 33 students in Greek courses, of whom 12 were in the 
beginning Greek class. Last year we had all told 47 students, 
including 21 in the beginning class. This year we have a total of 
81 with 38 beginners. Our experiment has been watched with 
interest by other departments in our university, and at the begin- 
ning of this year the Freshman mathematics was placed on the 
laboratory plan, and since last Christmas the Latin in the academy 
has been taught by this method. 

The laboratory method as applied to the teaching of elementary 
classes in Greek and Latin is an attempt to suit the instruction to 
the needs of the individual student. As in the case of the sciences 
and other subjects which have been taught by this method, the 
pupil spends two hours a week in the laboratory for each hour of 
credit sought. He works under supervision and carries away only 
minor tasks to complete. For the direction of the student’s work 
a series of assignment cards has been prepared. On the first day 
he receives card No. 1 from the desk. This card assigns him a 
definite task and gives him such instructions as he may need. He 
goes to his seat and undertakes to do the work assigned according 
to the directions given. If he needs help, it is immediately available 
in the right form. When he thinks he has mastered this assign- 
ment, he reports to the instructor in charge or to one of the assist- 
ants, and is immediately tested in writing or orally or both. A 
practically correct standard of attainment is required; not 60 per 
cent or 70 per cent or 80 per cent or even go per cent. If the 
student convinces the instructor that he has mastered the assign- 
ment he is given No. 2. If not, he returns to his seat to do more work 
on No.1. This means that after a short while no two students in the 
laboratory are working on the same assignment at the same time. 
It means that during a semester the best students in the course will 
accomplish approximately three times as much work as the poorest. 
For this reason a varying credit is given for the course, according 
to the amount of work accomplished. At the end of the first 
semester at Denison University this year the five best students in 
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this course each received five credits, the four poorest students 
each received two credits only. There were no failures. 

The assignment cards at Denison are of several kinds, considered 
from a pedagogical standpoint, and are handled by the instructors 
usually in one of three ways. Some call for the acquisition of new 
knowledge, the learning of paradigms, vocabularies, principles of 
syntax, etc. These are tested briefly, as each student reports, 
both in writing and orally. Others call for the application of 
vocabulary, forms, and syntax to the reading and translation into 
English of Greek or Latin sentences, and are tested orally. Other 
assignments call for the written translation of sentences or connected 
matter from English into Greek or Latin, and are presented usually 
in series of four. If the first is written with a high standard of 
attainment, the student is excused from the rest of the series; 
otherwise he must do the next number. Similarly, if the second 
or third of the series is written with the required standard of 
excellence, the student passes over the rest of the series. In this 
way the best students are not required to write more than is suffi- 
cient to show their mastery of the subject, while the poorer students 
automatically provide themselves with increased drill, and that 
in proportion to their needs. Another class of assignment cards 
calls for the review of matters which have been previously learned. 
Some of these are tested orally and others are followed by written 
tests, which are again in series of four and handled as described 
above. In these review tests, however, nothing but an entirely 
correct paper excuses the student from writing the rest of the 

series. It will be noted that in our system every exercise written 
| by the student is marked immediately and in the presence of the 
| student, thus affording the ideal opportunity for discussion and 
suggestions, and assuring the careful attention of the student to 





all corrections. 

There are, of course, several good points in the class-recitation 
system, and we do not throw away these advantages. We provide 
a series of group recitations, which affords the opportunity for 
general explanations and talks by the teacher and also affords the 
opportunity for students to hear their fellow-students recite and 
to have the practice of giving expression before their fellow-students 
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to the knowledge they have gained. Here is our opportunity for 
such oral drill as can best be given in classes and for the play of the 
teacher’s personality upon his subject in a way altogether different 
from that shown in the laboratory. These recitations are usually 
from fifteen to thirty minutes in length. Each student participates 
in such group recitations to the extent of one or two hours a week. 
This series of recitations is repeated two or three times at intervals 
of a week or more. All members of the laboratory who are ready 
for a given group exercise, when it is first given, are admitted into 
that recitation. The others wait for the first or second repetition 
of the exercise. If a student happens to be absent at the time his 
group recites on a given part of the work he is called with the next 
group, etc. 

In this system, as will be noted, we lack the driving power of a 
lesson specifically assigned for a certain time. This is compensated 
for by the publishing on the blackboard or otherwise, from day 
to day, of the entire list of students in the laboratory, in the order 
of their progress and showing the assignment number which each 
student had reached at the close of the previous day’s work. ‘Thus 
the spirit of rivalry is brought in and proves to be a strong impelling 
motive. Besides, we advertise in advance the group recitations 
which are to be called during the days immediately ahead, and 
there is the desire on the part of the student to be ready to partici- 
pate in as many of these recitations as possible. Furthermore, 
as in the usual class system, there is always the possibility, but 
with a much increased opportunity for it, of individual conferences 
with students regarding their progress. 

It is the plan to keep students in the laboratory from one and a 
half to two and a half years, or until they have acquired some 
facility in handling the Greek or Latin, including, in the case of 
Greek, the reading of Xenophon’s Anabasis and possibly Homer’s 
Iliad, and in Latin, the reading of Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum. 
When the student has reached the required degree of proficiency 
he is then admitted to the advanced courses, which are conducted 
on the class-recitation system. 

The plan outlined above calls for some increased instruction 
and some special equipment. Experience shows that fifteen 
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students in the laboratory will keep one instructor busy. This 
fact, together with the doubling of the number of hours that the 
students are under instruction, greatly increases the number of 
teaching hours needed. This is offset by the fact that there is 
little or no preparation and no papers to grade outside of class. 
Six hours of this work makes no more demand on the teacher than 
four of the ordinary class exercises. Then, too, it has been found 
feasible to follow a plan similar to that which has long been used 
in most chemistry and physics laboratories, to use the advanced 
students in the department as assistants to help out in periods 
where more than fifteen students are in the laboratory. At Denison 
we provide at least one such student assistant for every ten pupils 
over the fifteen mentioned above. Even though some of the work 
done by these assistants is inferior to that done by the regular 
instructors, we do not feel that the student suffers, for he receives 
more attention than under the class system from the regular 
members of the teaching staff, plus a great deal of attention from 
these student assistants, which is certainly far better than the 
type of help the ordinary student usually receives from his fellow- 
students. There is a distinct advantage in the fact that each 
student has not one teacher but several. In the ordinary class, 
if the instructor fails to meet a special need of some student with 
just the right explanation, the student dislikes to bring the matter 
up again, and often goes unsatisfied. In the laboratory system, 
if he fails to secure the needed explanation from one instructor 
he will take his difficulty to another. He has the advantage of the 
several viewpoints of different minds and their different efforts 
to meet his need. The increased cost to the institution of the 
laboratory method of instruction is not excessive, and, even though 
it were much greater than it is, such increased expense has been 
cheerfully provided for years for the sciences in their laboratories, 
and it has the same justification for the classics. 

When we first conceived the idea of using this plan of teaching 
at Denison University we had a beginning Greek class of twelve 
students and an Anabasis class of four, each reciting four times a 
week. It occurred to us that if we could so adjust schedules as to 
have these sixteen students come into the Greek laboratory for 
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the same eight periods, the new plan could be operated without 
any increase of teaching schedule. Of course, this adjustment of 
schedules did not prove to be entirely feasible, and some increase 
of teaching schedule was necessary. In the middle of that year 
it occurred to us that an opportunity could be given to any student 
who might wish to do so to begin Greek, and nine new stu- 
dents came into the laboratory. This incident illustrates another 
marked advantage of this system, in that it permits a student to 
begin the course at any time. With the constant increase in the 
number of students in the laboratory, increased teaching hours 
and assistance have, of course, been required. 

In the matter of equipment it is desirable to have tables or 
desks of some kind for the students to work at and a place where 
each student may leave books and materials, although not even 
this is a sine qua non for the use of the laboratory method. Given 
the proper funds at our disposal we can easily imagine a classical 
workshop so equipped that it breathes the atmosphere of classi- 
cal art and refinement just us constantly as our average chemical 
laboratory emits its gases. 

In conclusion permit me to enumerate briefly some of the 
specific advantages of the employment of this system: 

1. There is no guessing on the part of the instructor as to how 
much or how little to assign for each lesson. The assignments are 
natural units of the subject and may vary greatly in length. 

2. There is no bearing down on the length of the assignments 
by the students. They are interested in covering as much ground 
as possible rather than in keeping the assignments short. 

3. There are no failures. The poorest students can do well 
and thoroughly at least half the work. It is far better pedagogically 
for a poor student to do half a semester’s work successfully in each 
of two semesters than for him to fail in a whole semester’s work 
and then repeat it and pass, to say nothing of those cases which 
fail the second time. 

4. There are no repeaters because there are no failures. The 
repeater in our ordinary classes regards his work as a “‘soft snap”’ 
during the early part of the term because he has had it before, 
acquires lazy habits with reference to the work of the course, and 
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usually fails to give any diligent application to the work, until he 
is far past the point where he needs to do so, with the result that 
he is often beyond his depth again before he knows it and floundering 
about as badly as when he first tried the subject. 

5. There are no withdrawals because of inability to keep up 
with the class. Students who progress very slowly the first semester 
often move more rapidly later. 

6. No impossible task is ever put before a student. It is never 
pedagogically correct to set any student a task for which he has 
not the proper previous training. The principle of the prerequisite 
which has long been used in registering students for our courses is 
here applied to the individual assignment. In this way the funda- 
mental conditions for the development of interest as outlined in 
the opening paragraph of this paper are met for each individual 
student. 

7. No laboratory or class exercises are missed. A student who 
has to be absent from the laboratory comes in at other hours to 
make up the lost time. A student who is absent when his group 
recitation is called, is called again when the next group is ready. 

8. There are practically no improper methods in the prepara- 
tions of lessons, at least while the student is in the laboratory. 
The use of the “‘literal translation” or “pony,” which is one of 
the most potent causes of so many students dropping the study of 
Latin or Greek, is eliminated. 

g. There is no swamping the student who has been absent 
because of sickness or death in the family or other such reason, 
for he takes up his work when he returns just where he left it. 

10. There is no appreciable encroaching upon the work of the 
course by the outside interests of the student. The members of 
the athletic team, the intercollegiate debaters, the members of the 
dramatic club, the students who are over-active in social affairs, 
may neglect their other studies, but while they are in the classical 
laboratory they have nothing else to think about. 

11. There is no wasting of the time of the class while the teacher 
helps the poorer students over difficulties which were supposed to 
have been mastered before class time. All individual and peculiar 
difficulties are best settled by individual work in the laboratory. 
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12. There are no students in class with unprepared lessons. 
They must pass the laboratory tests before they are admitted to 
the recitations. Every such exercise is therefore a more finished 
performance, and the teacher has the time to supplement the class 
work with those interesting explanations and side lights which 
make the subject live to the class. 

13. There are no classes where some students are so much 
better than others that they are bored by the slow rate of progress, 
while the others feel that much of the work is slipping away from 
them. The principle of homogeneous grouping is at all times 
nicely applied. 

14. There need be no omitting of Greek from our high-school 
curricula, for under this system a single student who wishes to 
study Greek can be well taken care of in the same classical laboratory 
with the Latin students. Such a student will be placed at the head 
of the laboratory list and will stand out as a bright and shining 
example for others to emulate. 

Having stated my fourteen points, it only remains to say that 
because of the interest which is already being shown in this method 
it is hoped that in the comparatively near future at least a pre- 
liminary edition of laboratory material suitable for this purpose 
can be put into print. Suggestions and criticisms from those 
most interested in the pedagogy of classical instruction will be 
most welcome. 














WHAT MY CLASSICAL AUTHORS MEAN TO ME' 


By Wittram McC. MArtTINn 
Chairman of the Board of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 


It would seem an injustice to deprive young men and young 
women of a full understanding and appreciation of a great deal 
that is best in English literature. However, they are liable to have, 
as it were, a veil before their eyes unless they have had training 
in Latin and Greek. How can one understand the wanderings of 
Ulysses, know anything about the suitors, the bending of Ulysses’ 
bow, or the wiles of Circe, or how can the names of Caesar, Cicero, 
Horace, and Virgil be much more than definitions if the only 
understanding that has been received is through some such treatise 
as Fifty Famous Stories Retold, probably read by the student 
when he was learning to read? Even such works as Hawthorne’s 
Tanglewood Tales and the Wonder Book do not supply the need. 
Acquaintance must be made with these various events and char- 
acters in the original in order to understand the full significance 
of the allusions. 

It is a pity and, in my judgment, a great mistake for colleges 
to give an A.B. degree without requiring preferably both Latin 
and Greek, but certainly a thorough course in Latin. A boy, if 
possible, should study these so-called dead languages in order 
that he may be alive. It will serve to keep his horizon from 
being limited by the making of money and enlarge it so that he 
can see that there are many other things in life and be enabled to 
find added joy in his leisure moments. It is to be feared that the 
present method of educating a boy, as it were for the day only, 
will so handicap that boy that should he ever be able to have leisure 
he cannot enjoy it. I have had men, advanced in life, who have 
been successes and made money, lament the fact that they had 


t Extracts from an address before the Classical Club of St. Louis, at the Central 
High School, Saturday, April 17, 1920. 
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been denied an education, because they said that when it was 
possible for them to retire they could not do so, as the only way 
they could find pleasure was in their business. Their horizon was 
extremely limited and they realized it. I have sometimes feared 
that the present system of education is too much adapted to the 
present and does not make sufficient provision for the future. It 
is liable to limit a man’s vision, and it is possible that the time 
may come when the man of advanced age who would like to retire 
from business will say that he cannot do so, not because he had 
not received an education, but because he had not received the 
proper kind of an education. 

I am rather inclined to believe that the reason the classical 
languages are not receiving the consideration they should, and, in 
fact, are not popular, is because they are hard. It seems to be the 
aim of the present time to get something for nothing, and I wish 
very much that we had, say, some grand Greek tragedy that 
dealt with this motif. You can easily imagine its chorus ringing 
out ‘‘Woe, woe. You cannot get something for nothing, it can’t 
be done.”” In the classical authors you find the big fundamental 
truths of life dealt with, and I have no doubt that this subject 
has been thoroughly expounded and perhaps incorporated in some 
ancient play that has never come to my attention. There is no 
easy road to a knowledge of Latin and Greek. It is for this 
reason that they are very valuable in the training of the mind. 
They are even better perhaps than mathematics, for they develop 
the qualities necessary in the study of mathematics and add to 
those qualities that of imagination. There are some studies of which 
in a very short time a student with a quick memory can get a 
sufficient knowledge to go into the classroom and make a fair 
recitation. After having made the recitation, however, the 
subject-matter is wiped from the mind. By cramming for exami- 
nation on such a study the student will perhaps pass, but after 
the examination the knowledge also disappears very quickly. In 
fact, it is rather rash to say that that student knew anything about 
the subject studied. Such a thing cannot be done with Latin and 
Greek. A quick memory helps, but other qualities are necessary 
and a certain amount of industry is essential in order to prepare 
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each assignment. With neither Latin nor Greek is a student liable 
to fool himself or his teacher. I have heard of what is called, I 
believe, a laboratory method of teaching Latin. The purpose of 
such a method would seem to be to make the study easy, and, while 
the child is told what to do and given directions, he is left very 
much to himself as to accomplishing results. I may be wrong, 
but my idea is that the way to learn a classical language is to do 
the necessary work, go through the proper drilling on forms and 
construction, and that as a rule the average child must be told 
that certain things are to be learned, and then the teacher must 
see that he learns them. In my judgment, there is no easy way 
to get a proper knowledge of Latin, and the approach to its study 
is wrong if an effort is made to tempt the student with candy 
instead of telling him to take off his coat, go to work, and pay 
the price. 

It seems to me an undoubted fact that a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek helps in the understanding of English and gives a most 
necessary training in the choice of words. My Greek has not 
stayed with me anything like my Latin, perhaps because I did 
not start it as early as I studied Latin. I may be mistaken, but 
I think I studied Latin before I studied English. I do know that 
because I studied Latin, when I began to study English I found 
it very easy. I already knew the difference between the nominative 
and accusative. The very fact that the cases had different end- 
ings helped me to understand the English, and when I came 
across such a clause as “If I were a Latin scholar I would have 
a greater appreciation of English” it was not necessary to explain 
the “‘were” instead of “was’’ because I remembered the old si 
with the subjunctive. 

As I have said before, classical authors deal with fundamental 
truths in life. It is true that the gods were often introduced into 
a situation, but the gods in the majority of instances were the 
personification of natural forces. Orestes slew his mother, an 
unnatural thing to do, and he suffered remorse in the shape of the 
Furies. Greek authors deal with the broader principles of life and 
ideals; Latin authors are more practical. If you wish to read about 
an ideal republic read Plato. If you wish to read about a republic 
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with more practicable possibilities turn to Cicero’s De Republica. 
The truth is that you do not get a thorough enjoyment of Cicero’s 
discussion unless you have some knowledge of Plato’s ideas. 
Cicero’s Republic has come to us in a perhaps more fragmentary 
form than any of his other writings, but if the American citizen of 
the present day could read it and remember that its writer in his 
first public appearance in the oration for Roscius took a bold stand 
for its principles, notwithstanding the proscriptions of Sulla, and 
that, even though there were times when he seemed weak and vacil- 
lating throughout his life, he lost his life as a result of his phillipics 
against Antony and his effort to keep alive the principles he sets 
out in his Republic—if the American citizen appreciated that these 
were principles a great man was willing to die for, when he sees 
them applicable to present conditions, I know he would think the 
advice worth heeding. For instance, it does us all good to know 
that the following was as true in Rome as it is today. I quote 
from St. Augustine’s analysis of the third book of De Republica: 

The Commonwealth is the common welfare, whenever it is swayed with 
justice and wisdom, whether it be subordinated to a king, an aristocracy, or a 
democracy. But ifthe king be unjust, and so become a tyrant, and the aristoc- 
acy unjust, which makes them a faction, or the democrats unjust, and so degen- 
erate into revolutionists and destructives—then the commonwealth is not only 
corrupted, but in fact annihilated. For it can be no longer the common 
welfare when a tyrant or a faction abuses it; and the people itself is no longer 
the people when it becomes unjust, since it is no longer a community associated 
by a sense of right and utility, according to the definition. 


If a man is fully to enjoy Burke, the letters of Junius, the ora- 
tions of Daniel Webster, or orations of the modern day, I rather 
believe he should have some knowledge of Cicero’s orations. From 
them he can get an idea of what style can do, learn something of 
sophistry as applied to argument, and so be in a position to 
analyze the effectiveness of a modern speech. I care not what 
occupation a man may care to follow, it is my belief that he is 
better trained for that occupation if he has some knowledge of 
the classics, gained from the originals. If he wishes to conduct 
an advertising agency he can get some valuable ideas from Julius 
Caesar, the greatest press agent of all time. He conducted his 
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own political campaign successfully through his Commentaries. A 
knowledge of conditions and of the men that made them in the 
time of Cicero gives added insight to the political discussions in the 
daily papers. 

I cannot help feeling that one who is not acquainted with 
“‘ox-eyed Juno” and “pious Aeneas” has missed something that is 
really worth while, which would be of material aid in his daily 
life and certainly open to him greater possibilities of enjoyment. 





AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


The Annual Meeting of the American Classical 
League will be held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on Wednesday afternoon, June 23, 
and Thursday morning, June 24. Headquarters 
at the Hotel Sinton where rooms may be secured 
at $3.00 a day and upward. Meals extra. The 
Secretary of the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments is Professor W. T. Sempie, 315 Pike 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. All friends of classical 
education are welcome. 


Anprew F. WEstT 
President 




















CLASSICS IN SUMMER TIME 


PF. J. M. 





As the result of our attempt to obtain a comprehensive state- 
ment of the classical programs in American colleges and uni- 
versities during the coming summer, we are able to present the 
following outline from those institutions which offer summer 
sessions and have already issued their announcements. Among 
colleges which announce that they are to have no summer session 
are Bowdoin, Brown, Bryn Mawr, Denison, Dartmouth, Prince- 
ton, Rochester, Tennessee, Vanderbilt, Washington, Wesleyan, 
Williams, and Yale. We regret that programs to be offered in 
still other colleges but not yet issued cannot be included in this 


survey. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Sabin: Advanced Caesar; The Teaching of Secondary Latin; The 
Background of High-School Latin Adapted to the Practical 


Needs of the Classroom. 
Calhoun: Greek for Beginners; Greek Romances in English 


Translation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN BRANCH 
(Los Angeles) 


McKinlay: The “ Metamorphoses” of Ovid; Problems of Teaching 
Latin; Cicero. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Brotherton: Cicero, ‘‘De Senectute”’; Terence, ‘‘ Phormio.” 
Carr: The Teaching of First-Year Latin. 


Kellogg: Catullus; Juvenal. 
Walker: Cicero’s Letters; Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns; The 


Syntax of the Latin Verb. 
Miller: Ovid, Selections; Vergil, “‘ Aeneid,” Books vii-xii. 
Prescott: Roman Comedy. 
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Beeson: Petronius and Colloquial Latin; Introduction to Latin 
Paleography. 

Laing: Roman Private Life; Introduction to Latin Inscriptions. 

Taylor: Elementary Greek; Xenophon, “‘Anabasis.” 

Smith: Homer, “Iliad.” 

Castle: Plato, “Apology” and ‘‘Crito’”’; Xenophon, ‘“ Memora- 
bilia’’; Homer, “Odyssey.” 

Woodhead: Introduction to Greek Tragedy. 

Prescott: Hellenistic Poetry. 

Shorey: Greek Tragedy; Literary Criticism of the Ancients 
(seminar). 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Craig: Latin Prose Writing; Classical Mythology. 

Derham: Selections from Horace. 

Miller: Vergil, ‘“‘Georgics” and Eclogues’’; Roman Public and 
Private Life; The Teaching of Latin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Demarest: Elementary Course; Vergil, “Aeneid.” 

Wye: Elementary Latin and Caesar; Latin Conversation. 

Sturtevant: Caesar, ‘Gallic War’’; Cicero, Selected Orations. 

Messer: Latin Prose Composition; Preparatory Latin (for teachers). 

Moore: Horace, Odes and Epodes; Lyric and Elegiac Poetry; 
Latin Prose Composition. 

Lodge: Methods of Teaching Latin. 

McCrea: Latin Prose Composition; Lucretius; Cicero, His Life, 
Ideals, and Permanent Influence. 

Tavenner: Elementary Greek Course; Xenophon. 

Tanner: The Greek Drama and Theater; Herodotus. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Barton: High-School Latin; Roman Private Life; Teachers’ 


Course; Vergil. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Berry: Private Life of the Romans; Cicero, “De Amicitia”; Ovid, 
Selections from the ‘“‘ Metamorphoses.” 
Stout: Early Latin; Teachers’ Course—The Teaching of Latin. 
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UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

Gillespie: Sallust, “‘Catiline”; Ovid or Vergil; Latin Composi- 
tion; Plautus. 

Ullman: The Pedagogy of High-School Latin; The Latin Element 
in Modern Speech. 

Potter: Caesar, “Civil War”; Roman Literature; Roman Politi- 
cal Institutions. 

Potter: Practical Greek; Advanced Greek; Greek Literature in 


English. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Brandt: Latin Composition; Teachers’ Course in Latin; Latin 


Epigraphy. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Chase: Teachers’ Course; Cicero; Horace; Latin Composition. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Dunlap: Beginning Latin; Caesar’s “Gallic War”; Vergil; Tacitus, 
“‘Agricola”’ and ‘Germania. ”’ 

Crittenden: Rapid Reading of Easy Latin; Latin Writing; Meth- 
ods of Teaching High-School Latin. 

Sanders: Latin Paleography; the Latin Vulgate of the New 
Testament; Martial’s “ Epigrams.”’ 

Winter: Roman Literature in English; Roman Comedy. 

Robbins: Elementary Greek; Rapid Reading of Greek Prose and 
Drama; Ancient Greek Life; The Acts of the Apostles and 
Pastoral Epistles; Christian Literature and Institutions in 
the Apostolic Age. 

Winter: Greek Literature in English; Topography and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens; Seminar in Xenophon. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 

Bondurant: Vergil’s ‘‘Aeneid,’’ Books ii, iv; Latin Methods; 
Caesar’s ‘‘Gallic War’; Roman Elegy; Cicero, Orations; 
Latin in English. 

Milden: Everyday Greek; First Year Greek; History of Greece. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Cauthorn: Cicero’s Orations; Vergil, ‘Aeneid’; Latin Prose 
Composition; Horace; Cicero’s Letters. 
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Miller: Seminar intended primarily for teachers—Comparative 

Study of Epic Poetry; Structure and Versification. 
Almstedt: Latin Prose Composition. | 
Manly: Elementary Greek; Greek for Science Students; Greek | 

Mythology; Greek Life; Greek Literature in English Trans- 

lation. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

Rice: Latin Composition; Teachers’ Special Methods in Latin; 

Reading Course in Latin; Introduction to the Study of 

Language. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Henry: Elementary Course; Vergil; Latin Prose Literature. 
Howe: The Teaching of Latin in the High School; Seminar Course. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Townsend: Elementary Latin; Caesar. 
Preston: Cicero; Vergil; Ovid, ‘‘ Metamorphoses.”’ 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Elden: Roman Satire; Roman Prose Authors (designed especially 


for teachers). 
Bolling: Principles of the Historical Study of Language. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Hefiner: Elementary Latin; Cicero’s Orations; Caesar, ‘ Civil 
War,” and Sallust, ‘ Catiline.”’ 

Hadzsits: Vergil, ‘Aeneid’; Prose Composition; Selections from 
Ovid and Apuleius. 

Crosby: Homer, “‘Iliad’’; The Greek Element in English Speech. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY 


: Selections from Ovid. 





Elmore: Latin Syntax; Martial; Teachers’ Course; Roman Con- 
tributions to Modern Civilization. 

Stuart: Roman Biography; The Classical Drama. 

Murray: Introduction to Greek; Homer, “Odyssey”; Greek 
Masterpieces. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Place: Teachers’ Course in Latin Composition; Teachers’ Course 
in First-Year Latin; Teachers’ Course in Vergil; Letters of 
Cicero. 

Cleasby: Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome; Roman 
Private Antiquities; Selections from Horace. 

Dickson: Seneca’s Tragedies; Roman Elegiac Poets; Greek and 
Roman Art; Elementary Latin Composition; Cicero, ‘De 
Senectute” and “De Amicitia.” 

Davey: Beginning Greek for Teachers of Latin; Preparatory Latin. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Evans: Latin Grammar and Composition for Beginners. 
Sanders: Writing Course; Roman Antiquities. 

Parker: Teachers’ Course in Latin. 

Lofberg: Vergil, ‘‘Aeneid’’; Cicero, “‘ De Officiis.”’ 
Penick: Caesar, ‘Gallic War.” 

McIntosh: Cicero, Selections; Juvenal, ‘‘Satires.’ 
Battle: Conference Course; The Greek in English. 


’ 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
FitzHugh and Bishop: Cicero; Vergil. 
FitzHugh and McLemore: Quintilian; Lucretius. 
McLemore and Bishop: Caesar. 
McLemore: Teachers’ High-School Training Course. 
Bishop: Cicero. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Bryan: Elementary Latin. 

Fiske: Prose Composition and Syntax; Teachers’ Course; Ad- 
vanced Caesar. 

Showerman: Cicero’s Life and Letters; Roman Monuments and 
Roman Life; Roman Monuments (seminar). 

Laird: Caesar; Elementary Greek; Second-Year Greek; The 
Greek Words in English; Advanced Reading Course. 








Current Gbvents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 
editors named above.| 


District of Columbia 

W ashington.—Mr. Mark W. Eckels, a student of Miss Alice Clark’s in 
the Central High School, sends us the first issue of Praeco Capitolinus, a bi- 
weekly three-page mimeographed sheet edited by him and two fellow-students. 
It is entirely in Latin and is highly creditable to both teacher and class. The 
method employed in editing the Praeco is thus described by Mr. Eckels: 

Our teacher, Miss Alice Clark, teaches us by the direct method, which makes 
for an interesting class. The best pupils each have some special work to perform, 
as an extra feature. One boy has charge of a bulletin board, on which are pasted 
advertisements of products with Latin names, such as Lux, Corona, Simplex. The 
class has found about a hundred varieties. Another boy, who is artistically gifted, 
draws pictures on the blackboard of scenes and figures which we are studying. 
Another puts a Latin motto on the board daily, while another contributes a daily 


weather report in Latin. 
This outside work is recorded by a committee, which decides each week who 


has done the most valuable special work. Whoever wins this honor three times 
wins the contest. Some pupils help backward pupils and absentees, and even some 
beginners not in our class; others look up special subjects, and report on them to 


the class. 


Kentucky 

Paris.—A Classical Day was held under the auspices of the high school 
at Paris, Kentucky, under the chairmanship of Miss Elizabeth Roff, the 
teacher of Latin. The principal address was an illustrated lecture on “ Ancient 
and Medieval Illustrated Books,” by Dr. John Miller Burnam, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. Among other discussions was one by Dean Thomas 
McCartney, of Transylvania College, who showed, from the experience of 
the Great War, the importance of classical training in fitting men to meet 
emergencies with promptness and intelligence. Professor H. D. Cannon, of 
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the Louisville Boys’ High School, made a plea for more consideration of the 
teaching problems and conditions in high schools, on the part of college depart- 
ments of Latin, particularly in the setting of college entrance examinations. 
Professor R. H. Ellett, of North Middletown, urged the importance of syn- 
tax after the first year in development of the feeling for English grammar. 
Professor T. T. Jones, of the University of Kentucky, discussed the question 
of the amount of reading per year in high-school Latin. Wren Jones Grin- 
stead, of the Eastern State Normal, presented the results of an experimental 
investigation into the value of a one-year course in Latin. The president’s 
address, and the address of welcome by Rev. T. S. Smiley, together with the 
round table discussion of the set addresses, aroused much interest and brought 
out many points of value in regard to the teaching of the classics. A feature 
which added marked interest and pleasure to the meeting was the rendering 
of numerous Latin songs, sacred and secular, by the Paris high-school choir, 
and the singing of “Quis est Homo,” from the Stabat Mater of Rossini, by 
Miss Blanding and Mrs. Duncan. The department of home economics was 
hostess at a luncheon to the out-of-town visitors. 

As the meeting was widely representative of the classical teachers of the 
state, it was resolved to organize into a Kentucky Classical Association. The 
officers elected were: president, Elizabeth Roff, Paris; vice-president, George 
T. Ragland, Georgetown; secretary-treasurer, Wren Jones Grinstead, Rich- 
mond. The committee on organization, with T. T. Jones of Lexington as 
chairman, was continued, with instructions to communicate with the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, with a view to affiliation. The 
chairman of this committee announced that the Kentucky vice-president of 
that association (M. A. Leiper, of Bowling Green) intended to resign; and 
the association voted to nominate Miss Elizabeth Roff to that position. 


Maine 

At Bates College, members of the Phil-Hellenic Club performed the 
Hippolytus of Euripides, Friday evening, March 12, using Professor Murray’s 
translation. This club, which was organized several years ago, is composed 
of students who have had at least one year of Greek in college, or three years 
in preparatory school. Its activities have done much to promote interest 
in the classics, by means of regular meetings, an annual banquet in the form 
of a Greek symposium, courtesies extended to the Greek residents of Lewiston 
and received from them, and occasional public performances. In previous 
years the club has presented the Alcestis and the Antigone, but this year’s 
performance of Hippolytus outclasses its former dramatic efforts. All the 
parts were creditably taken, and those of Phaedra and Theseus were played 
with genuine tragic power. In at least two scenes—the despair of Phaedra 
when she learns that her secret is betrayed, and the death of Hippolytus— 
the audience was gripped with deep emotion. The choral parts were not 
sung, but were recited in unison by a group of young women whose voices 
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blended harmoniously. The performance moved from beginning to end 
without halt or interruption, and left upon the audience a profound impres- 
sion of exquisite beauty and pathetic human interest. 

All the work of preparation was done by the students of the club, unaided 
except by suggestions from the professor of Greek and a very limited amount 
of coaching by the professor of public speaking. Members of the club con- 
structed the scenery and prepared all the costumes. Effective lighting of 
the stage was arranged by members of the physics department. 

Two of the cast of actors, Constantine Zariphes, who took the part of 
Theseus, and Peter Dukakis, who portrayed Hippolytus, are young men of 
Greek birth, members of the Sophomore class. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—With the general dropping of Greek from high-school curricula, 
it is refreshing, now and then, to find public schools in which the subject is 
still studied. Such schools are the Northwestern High School and the Central 
High School of Detroit, as is shown by the following article, which was sent 
in by Miss Dorothy Roehm and Miss Isabella R. Watt, teachers of Latin 
and Greek in the Northwestern and Central high schools respectively. 

In presenting the subject of Greek to the students of Northwestern High 
School, an effort has been made to let the language plead its own cause. This 
has been done by the use of translations. With the definite purpose of reading 
these selections a Greek Club was organized two years ago of the members 
of the Greek classes, and all students in school who have studied the language. 
Meetings are held every two weeks, at which time programs are presented 
by members. For example, such plays as the Medea, the Antigone, and 
the Frogs, or selections from Theocritus and Lucian have been read and 
have proved interesting as well as profitable. 

Besides the literary work, the students have indulged in a number of other 
activities. Last year a party was given for all the Latin students in the 
school. This took the form of a mock Olympic festival. Races of all kinds 
followed, the winners being ceremoniously crowned. The chariot race, executed 
with “‘kiddie cars,” proved the most popular of all. 

The visit to the Greek school in the city aroused great interest. The 
high-school students were delighted to hear the bright Greek children read 
and write with such ease a language which presented such difficulties to them. 
At the close of the lesson the club members immediately presented their own 
Greek books for the children to read and were separated with difficulty from 
their little teachers. The children openly begged for the papers that were 
passed around for inspection or surreptitiously concealed them in books as 
souvenirs of value. 

At present the department consists of two classes, one of eighteen, 
beginning grammar; and one of eight, reading Xenophon. The time of 
the two-year course is divided as follows: one year for grammar, with some 
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work in Xenophon, a semester and a half for Xenophon, and the remaining 
half semester for Homer. 

The Central High School of Detroit offers a Greek course of two and 
one-half years, consisting of a year of grammar, a year in Xenophon, and 
a half year in Homer’s Iliad. In the last four years the number of students 
in the first year’s work has averaged sixteen; and although a number of 
these students began their Greek too late in their high-school course to take 
more than one or two years, still for three years the number of students in 
Xenophon has averaged eleven, and in Homer, seven. In January of this 
year a beginning class of twenty-two and a Xenophon class of thirteen have 
been enrolled. In the Homer class one student, a modern Greek, studied 
his Attic Greek and Xenophon in Athens, and his reading of Homer is most 
interesting, if not at all times intelligible to the class. 


Ohio 

Painesville—The Freshman class in Latin at Lake Erie College recently 
prepared a collection of material on the everyday uses of Latin and Greek. 
Clippings from magazines were mounted in scrapbooks and exhibited in the 
college library. The humorous use of Greek and Latin allusions, in cartoons 
and otherwise, proved a very attractive feature. 


Texas 

Milford—A Roman Wedding, by Susan Paxson, presented in the original 
by the Latin classes of the Texas Presbyterian College was a decided success. 
This was the first play of the kind ever given here, and was directed by Miss 
Caroline Jenks, head of the Latin department, who was untiring in her efforts 
to make all the appointments realistic and to teach thus the customs, costumes, 
and decorations of the early Romans. The scenery, which was made by the 
instructors and pupils, represented the interior of a Roman house, being as 
accurate a reproduction as possible of a house actually unearthed in the exca- 
vations at Pompeii. Each one performed her part well, and the Latin words 
might have been the mother-tongue, so readily were they used. “‘America,” 
sung in Latin by the academy classes, closed the program. Miss Jenks was 
assisted by Miss Pfeiffer, also of the Latin faculty. The directors may well 
be proud of the success of their efforts. 

The Latin classes of one or two of the nearby high schools and many other 
people from neighboring towns attended the play. 


Washington 
Spokane.—Miss Annette Francisco, of the foreign language department 
of the North Central High School, writes as follows: 
I am inclosing a copy of a very interesting program that was given in Spokane, 
April 5, at the annual meeting of the Interstate Inland Empire Teachers’ Association. 
Dr. Axtell thought that you might be able to use it in the Classical Journal. 


The 
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meeting was considered the best both in attendance and interest of any that we 
have had. In the business meeting we decided to send out a circular letter at regular 
intervals containing matters of interest to the teachers of Latin and Greek, such 
as a list of Latin plays suitable for high schools, hints on costuming, notes on what 
other departments are doing, etc. 


Chairman, Dr. Harold L. Axtell, Moscow, Idaho 
Secretary, Annette Francisco, Spokane, Washington 
During the Luncheon— 
Latin Song—Marguerite Miller, North Central High School, Spokane, 
Washington 
Verses—‘‘ Aeneas, the Traveling Man’’—I.C. Libby, Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Washington 
Latin Song—Delmar Ruble, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington 
Discussion—‘ The Place of Latin in Teaching American Citizenship”’ 
The First and Second Years’ Work—Victoria Hruska, Wallace, Idaho 
The Third and Fourth Years’ Work—Anne Fulton, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
Business meeting and election of officers 








Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin.—On Friday, March 19, at 8:00 P.m., Professor 
John Adams Scott, of Northwestern University, gave an address before the 
Language and Literature Club of the University of Wisconsin. Subject: 
“Reasons Which Have Convinced Me of Homeric Unity.”” The address was 
his president’s address delivered at Pittsburgh last December, before the 
American Philological Association. The Language and Literature Club at 
the University of Wisconsin is made up of the graduate students and the 
faculty members of all the language departments in the university. It has 
a membership of between one hundred and fifty and two hundred. Professor 
Scott’s address made a very favorable impression. 

Under the auspices of the department of classics of the University of 
Wisconsin Professor Norman W. DeWitt, of the University of Toronto, came 
to Madison and gave the following lectures: Thursday, April 1, 3:30-5:30 P.M., 
“Servius, a Fourth-Century Bookworm”; Friday, April 2, 4:30 p.m., “‘ Virgil, 
the Romanticist’”; Saturday, April 3, 9:00 A.M., “Virgil and the Greek 
Tragedy.”’ The lecture on Friday was open to the public. The other two 
were intended primarily for graduate students and were attended by members 
of the classical faculty of the university and of the various colleges in the 
state. The latter had come to Madison for the express purpose of hearing 
Professor DeWitt, but while there a movement was started to form a Wis- 
consin Classical Association which will meet twice each year—once in Novem- 
ber in connection with the State Teachers’ Association and a second time in 
April. Members of the various college faculties and of the university depart- 
ment of classics, normal-school teachers, and high-school teachers will make 
up the membership of this proposed association, from which it is hoped the 
cause of classics in Wisconsin will be greatly benefited. At the meeting on 
April 3 there were present from the colleges in the state Professor Grace Good- 
rich, of Ripon College; Professor John Daland, of Milton College; Professor 
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Lena B. Tomson, of Milwaukee-Downer College, and Professor Arthur H. 
Weston, of Lawrence College. These visitors are also officers of the Latin 
League of Wisconsin Colleges, and while there arranged for the annual com- 
petition of this League, which will be held on April 30 at the university. Stu- 
dents from all the colleges in the state, except from the College of Letters 
and Science of the university, compete by written examination for a prize 
of $250. This competition, which has been carried on for several years, has 
done much to stimulate superior scholarship in Latin in the competing colleges. 

Mr. Walter R. Bryan, who takes his Doctor’s degree in June at the uni- 
versity, has just been appointed to the Markham Traveling Fellowship for 
the year 1920-21. Mr. Bryan, whose work has been in the departments of 
classics and ancient history, will spend his year abroad largely at Rome and 
Athens. This is the fourth time that this traveling fellowship, which is open 
to recent Ph.D’s of this university, has been awarded to a candidate from 
the department of classics. The competition is open to all the departments 
of language and literature represented at the university. 


Foreign 

Athens.—Mr. B. H. Hill, director of the American School for Classical 
Studies at Athens, has recently been made an honorary citizen of Old Corinth, 
where the school has conducted extensive excavations. He is probably the 
first person to be so distinguished since the days of Herodes Atticus. 

Major Henry B. Dewing, who has been in charge of the American Red 
Cross work in Greece since the large commission, at whose head was Lieutenant 
Colonel Capps of Princeton, was disbanded in July, 1919, will resume his 
position in the department of classics of Princeton University next autumn. 

The archaeological schools of Athens are coming to life again. The 
officers of the French School are Director Ch. Picard and Secretary-General 
Plassart; of the Italian School, Director Della Seta; of the British School, 
Director Wace and Assistant Director Casson; of the American School, Direc- 
tor Hill and Secretary Blegen. Each of these schools has held an open meeting 
this spring, for the first time in several years. The American School expects 
to resume its regular work next October, with a full complement of fellows 
and students. Professor Charles Forster Smith of Wisconsin will go out as 


the annual professor. 
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The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South 


- is organized for the purpose of encouraging the development of the 
study of the classics; to provide a means of intercommunication 


between teachers of the classics—whether in the secondary schools, 
in the colleges, or in the universities of the territory it covers; and 
generally to promote a unity of thought and action in the broad 
field of classical teaching. Membership in the Association is open 
to all teachers of the classics and to other individuals interested in 
classical studies who reside in the territory covered by the Asso- 
ciation. The membership fee is $2.00 per year; $1.25 of this 
amount covers the subscription to the Classical Journal, which is 
a Special rate, the regular subscription price being $2.50 per year. 
The value of the Journal, which is the official publication of the 
Association, to those interested in the classics, either as students 
or as teachers, cannot be measured by the annual outlay. The 
advantages involved in this offer should therefore appeal strongly 
to those who find themselves in this class. 


Application for membership in the Association should be made 
to the Vice-President of the state in which the applicant resides 
(see list on page three of cover) or to’the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Assobled 

A plan of co-operation has been perfected with the Classical 
Association of New England and the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States. See second cover-page for directions relating to 
applications for membership. 

| The next annual meeting will be held at St. Louis, March 24-26, 
1921, on the invitation of Washington University. 




















